ce i 


RDS IN AUTUMN. By FRANCES PIT 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Sale Friday 


Ganes.. \ scams ONE SHILLING & SIXPENCE 
BV. oF wig oa 


SH JE AND. SH, DOW: NEAR” DON, DERBYSHIRE duis’ peree E. W. Tattersall 
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AUCTIONS 

NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. -Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 

-R. HARMER 

PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 

(Established over 50 years) 

will SELL at AUCTION, MONDAY and TUESDAY 
OCTOBER 30 and 31, the third portion of the 
“R. B. YARDLEY ” COLLECTION, comprising: 
Die and Plate Proofs, Essays, Entires and Issued 
Stamps of British Possessions in Africa, Europe 
and North America; also Egypt and Mauritius, 
including Cyprus, Great Britain, Malta, Cape of 
Good Hope, Egypt, Griqualand, Mauritius, Natal, 
Sierra Leone, Transvaal, British Colombia, 
Canada, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, and Nova 
Scotia, etc. 

Special Souvenir Catalogues are available, 
price 6d., post paid. Full series of seven “‘Yardley”’ 
Sales Catalogues and Prices realised, issued after 
each sale, 10/6. 

Catalogues of all H. R. Harmer’s weekly stamp 
sales held in London for season (September, 1944, 
to July, 1945), 10/-; or with Lists of prices realised, 











H. R. HARMER 
The World's Leading Auctioneer, 
39-42, New Bond Street. London, W.1. 
PUttick & SIMPSON, LTD. (stablished in 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 





of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures. Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS.., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 


Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 





PERSONAL 

DVICE and information gladly received by 

intending post-war emigrant to Dominion or 
Colony.—Box 233. 

N ORIGINAL SP£ECH for each occasion. 

Public speaking privately taught. Ring for 
appointment, Welbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMIL- 
TON. 67. Hallam Str>et. W.1. 


CeAckInc AND CAKE of one or two backward 
or delicate boys, or parents abroad, under- 
taken by rector and wife. Modern house, beautiful 
healthy country. Every’home comfort.—RECTOR. 
Calverton. Bletchley, Bucks. 
OUNTRY LIFE AND COUNTRY NEEDS” 
Exhibition arranged by B.I.A.E. at HEAL’S, 
Tottenham Court Road. until November 18, 10-5. 


specialist in Child Photo- 
is now at 20 Abingdon Villas, W.8. 
Countrv visits arranged. 
OR SALE, R.A. Grenade Badge-brooch set 
finest diamonds, £90; replacement value £150. 
—Write: Box 267. 











OUGLAS GLASS, 
graphy, 
Ww estern 2336. 














COUNTRY LIFE—OCTOBER 20, 


1944 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. Other headings 1/6. (Min. 3 lines.) 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





USTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area 
who wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, 
are requested to write to: HtAu & SON, LTD., 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
OR YOUR ENJOYMENT. T.'T.T. Magnums are 
the cigarettes for the sensitive palate. Obtain- 
able from WHITMORE & BAYLEY, 92, Wigmore 








Street, W.1. Est. 1823. 100, 13/4; 500, 65/6; 1,000, 
130/-: post free. Sample fiat, 50 for 6/8. 
MITATION JEWHLLEKY. Pearls, Paste 


Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchased for 
cash. Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
87, Regent Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 


ABBIT SKINs, etc., cured, made up, repairs. 








—C. L. GORDON, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
Phone 1248. 
AILORMADE GARMENTS of first-class 


origin, guaranteed turned and retailored as 
new. Qualified and highly skilled tailors, 30 years’ 
experience Savile Row garments. Alterations, 
conversions, cleaning and tailor-pressing under- 
taken. Advice and estimate without obligation. 
—SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD., Dept.C/L., 
61, Bedford Hill, Balham, S.W.12. STR. 1600. 


LIVESTOCK 
EAUTIFUL BROWN POODLE PUPPIES, 
excellent pedigree, standard size. Prices, 
12-14 gns.—SNELGROVE, Great Baynden, Hors- 
monden, Kent. 
I; XQUISI1E CHAMPION, PEDIGREE pale blue 
Persian Kittens. Strong, healthy. Approval. 
—MISS CHAFER, 115, The Grove, Doncaster. 
OvELY PEDIGREK SIAMESE KITTENS. 
Also two Persian Queens. All from 5 gns.— 
NASH, The Grove. Aldely, near Beccles, Suffolk. 
¥ OWER BROS, Stock breeders, Faimers and 
Manufacturers. For Cattle, Pigs, Poultry and 
Appliances. Catalogue 1d. Proceeds to R.C.A.F. 
—GATEWOODS FARM, Rayne, near Braintree, 
Essex. Phone Gt. Leighs 230. 
LLLETS, PULLETS, PULLETS. Come and 
see our 6’. months-old at point of lay; if you 
cannot manage, write us your requirements. 
Satistaction guaranteed.-FERNLANDS P-.F., 
Chertsey. Te) Chertsey 3252. 
NED COCKER BITCH, 3°: years. Sound. 
House-trained, no vice. 7 gns., worth double. 
—TOMLINSON, 56, Princedale Road, W.11. 
URKEYS. Tnese will make excellent birds by 
Christmas. 3 months old Cocks, 50/- each; 
Hens, 40/- each; 4 months old Cocks, 60/- each; 
hens, 50/- each. Carriage paid in lots of four or 












































more. Cash with order. Add 10/- for returnable 
crate. Orders sent out in strict rotation.—P. P. 
POULTRY, LTD., The Bury Farm, Chesham, 


Bucks. Telephone: Chesham 285. 
Hite ALSATIAN Puppies, 1 dog, 1 bitch. 
Excellent pedigree. Both parents winners 
every time out.—SPROSON, Ivy Cottage, Watling 
Street, Dordon, near Tamworth. 








GARDENING 





ENTLEMAN requires 


[ Town and Country 
Suits, 38 in. chest, 


36 in waist, 30 in. fork. 
8 Shoes. Also Ladies’ Suits, bust 34 in., waist 
26 in., hips 36 in. Shoes 5. Also Twin Sets, 
Dr etc.—Box 255. 





LL interested in the cultivation of the Rose 

should join the NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 
Publications, Show Tickets, and advice free to 
members.—Particulars from the Secretary, 117H, 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. 








& REEN “TRAVELLA” TWEED COAT 
for sale (36, 26, 36) as new, 8 gns. Wanted, 
smart Black Winter Coat and Black Suit (36, 
26. 36) and smart Shoes & “%—Box 235. 
N Q QUIET WARWI ICKSHIRE VILLAGE, near 
bus route, and easy distance of Stratford-on- 
Avon, Shipston-on-Stour, Warwick, Moreton-in- 
Marsh. To let, three pleasant rooms in large 
house, use kitchen, etc. Main services. Garage. 
Good references essential. Permanent tenants 
preferred. £3/3/- per week but reduced terms for 
hous*hold assistance.—Renly, Box 253, 
LY WISHES JOIN ANOTHER for Dog Breed- 
ing with a view to post-war boom in business. 
Experienced. Any district. Furniture but no 
present home.—Box 258. 
1CTORIAL POSTCARDS, unused, about 400, £4. 
France 200, Italy 100, India 60, Germany and 
Holland.—Box 269. 

















OUNG MARINE ENGINEER requires Board 
Residence, easy distance of London. Studying 
for Board of Trade Exam.—Write terms, Box 252. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LL ABOUT HORSE BRASSES,”’ 

320 illustrations, 2/6, ‘‘Horse Brass Collec- 
tions No. 1,” 1,400 illustrations, cloth bound, 5/- 
“Horse Brass Collections No. 2,” 1,200 illustra- 
tions, cloth bound, 5/-. ‘Horse Bra Collections 
No. 3,” rarities and information, 5/-. The most 
comprehensive book on the subject (November). 
—H. Ss. RICHARDS, 63, Vesev Rd., Sutton Coldfield. 











guide and 








ANG: IRA HANDMADE WOOLLIES in attrac- 
tive shades spun from long haired silky 
wool. Bol>ros, jumpers, jackets from 44 ens. 
Also children’s Shetland ani Angora woollies. 
—DIXON, 37, Halsey St..S.W.3. Tel. Ken 8985. 


Fg ga and FURNISHING—a choice collec- 

tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited.—WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square. S.W.1. Tel. Sloane 8141. 


BAGS!—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 

will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59, New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 


BLOUSES—Men's worn shirts will make into 

MOST ATTRACTIVE Blouses or own material 
can be made up by experts, 30/-. NO COUPONS.— 
Write for details, C.B., C.13, 45a, Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1. 


” DAY istobe THE day ! The day when all 
Chubb Fire Protection Equipment will be 
available. 


LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 

Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 
Firm. Established 25 years. GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 

















UL.BSforBUWLSandBORDERS. DAFFODILS: 
Kins Alfreds, Emperor, Empress, Sir Watkin, 
Helio, Grandee, Cheerfulness, Orange Phoenix 
(Eggs and Racon), Inglescombe double, Bonfire, 
Medusa, Firetail, Tresserve, Croesus, 60/- 100; 
8/6 dozen. Pheasant Eye, Double White, Horace 
20/- 100. Glory of Lisse, White Lady; the Pearl, 
Mixed Trumpet Daffodils, 45/- 100; 6/- dozen. 
Mixed Narcissi, 25/- 100. Muscari, Snowdrops, 
Bluebells, Aconites, 10/- 100. CROCUS, 50/- 100. 
HYACINTHS, 3/6 and 4/6 each. White Madonna 
Lilies, 15/-, 18/- and 24/- dozen. Crown Imperials, 
2/6 each. IRIS: Blue, White, Yellow and mixed, 
52/6 100; 6/6 dozen. TULIPS: Pride of Haarlem 
Bartigon, Farncombe Sanders, William Pitt, 
Princess Elizabeth, Caledonian, Canada, Clara 
Butt, Copeland, Mozart, Inglescombe Yellow, 
Inglescombe Pink, Zenobar, Macrophila Picotee, 
P. de Ligny Astoria, Telescopium and Mixed 
Darwins, 45/- 109; 6/6 dozen. Prince of Austria, 
Fantasy, 9/- dozen. Kaiserkroon, Rhineland, 12/- 
dozen. Garlic, 5/-1b. List 1d. All carriage paid. 
—CHART ES CURTIS, Chatteris, Cambriigeshire, 
HASE CLOCHES pay tor themselves the first 
season and last indefinitely. They speed up 
Vegetables by weeks, double output. make pos- 
sible an extra crop, ensure fresh food the year 
round.—CHASE, LTD., 9, The Srange, Chertsey. 
ALE-JONES & CO., 81, Little Albany Street, 
London, N.W.1. EUSton 5215. Motor Lawn 
mower specialists. Now is the time to send your 
motor mower to us for overhaul or rebuilding. 
All work guaranteed for 12 months. Mowers 
bought, sold, exchanged and reconditioned. 

















QUIET RETREA'T with superb view over 
Inner Hebrides. Comfortable quarters in 
homely mansion, own grounds. Paying guests 
from 3% guineas. Good cooking. Electric light. 
Direct bus from Glasgow.—HAWKESLEY, 

Gortinanane, Tayinloan, Argyll. Tel.: 33. 
EDfFURD. SWAN HOTEL. 

First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 
Tel.* Bedford 2074 (Management). 
* Bedford 349111 (Visitors). 
XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 
6-10, York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT, 

76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 

Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 

One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 

This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Running water, telephone 
and gas fires, in all the comiortable bedrooms, 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 


possible. 
Lereer. WESTMINSTER 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 
AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 
From 14/6 per night with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 
Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3t76. 

grams: Erminites, London. 
UNDON. WILTON HOTEL 

Wilton Road, Victoria, S.W.1. 
Central for all parts of London. Room, Bath and 
Breakfast from 11/-. Spacious Public Rooms. 
Licensed. Night Porters. Victoria 2026/7/8. 
IDHURST, SUSSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No. Midhurst 10. 

OKTH DEVON, reace anu rest among 
beautiful surroundings in Gentseman’s 
Private Georgian House, near sea, golf.and rough 
shooting. Send S.A.E.—CAPTAIN CARLTON, 
Brookfield, Bickington, nr. Barnstanle. Tel. 3337. 














Tele- 





















FOR SALE 


Bors JODPHURS, almost unworn Le 

41 ins.; calf, 13 ins.—JERRAM, Don, 
Shaftesbury, Dorset. ; , 
CALENDAR of Old English Customs sul 

Being, post free, 3/-. A Calendar of Flo 
and their Saints, post free, 2/6; both unj 
MARK SAVAGE, Upper Basildon, Reading, - 
qr AuLry TELEPHONE WIRE. CHEAP 

THAN STRING! Insulated, waterpn 
suitable for fencing, packing, horticulture, 
55/- (carriage paid) per mile coil; immeg 
delivery. Sample against stamp.—Write: Dep 
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c/o STREETS, 6, Gracechurch St., London, £4 
UN. SLHPHEN GRANT 12 boro, hammen 
sidelock ejector, best grade. Al congjs 





99 gens. quick sale. 

—Box 260. 

HeLpanp & HOLLAND “Ro 
hammerless, sidelock gun, pe 


(Fellow one o 





pair sold ¢ 
















ul,” 12 5 
ct condit 





Case. Fittings. 90 gns. only. oswell’s y 
grade “Pigeon” gun. Hamme» oss, sige 
ejector. Very good condition. se. Fitti 


75 gns. only.—Box 262. 
ACH BRASSIERES, handmad 











n white 
pale shades. Backless style ith rows 
bust. From 15/-, according to —MADA 
LUCY, 33, Stratford Road, W.8. 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, sott, lasting. ‘/- yd, i 
wide. Write for patterns. - DENHG 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, _>xburghsh 
{INIATURHKS exquisitely pai ed on jy 
from any photograph, by an bitor Ry 
Academy. Moderate fee. Specime sent. 


Northway Court Ashchurch, Glo 

NJiCELY PRINTED NOLEPAP! 47 pe 
sheets; 8/4 per 250.—A. TOML 5, 26, At 

stan Road, Southbourne, Bourner ith. 


ERSIAN LAMB COAT for sale, a 
to £250.—Box 263. 


Pusma ric BLNUCULARS, 2UX, L108t powe 
made. Perfect condition. Hide case. 504 
Best ‘“‘Goerz” pocket roll film Came:a, “Dog 
4.5 lens, speed shutter. 12 gns.—Bo~ 261. 
8 inital CENTURY-OLD PLAYiSILLS, y 
unusual decoration and novel Christma; 
wedding present. One guinea each.—Box 241 
PORTING GUN, 12 bore, hnammeriess, 
Greener. 30-inch Sieman’s stvel barrel 
pairs. In solid leather case. 50 cartridges. Pe 








lew. Neal 











condition. Offers over £60.—ENGLISH, B 
hurst Farm, Wolverhampton. ’Phone Tetten 
51352. 





TAMPS. Lots of 250 modern colonials 
continentals sent on approval at ‘2d. eac 
R. CHEESEMAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watf 
Gtaisine CLUUCK by P. H. MOURRY, elavoy 
gilt and 5 inset Limoge enamel panels. Sta 
17 ins. high by 6 ins. in depth.—Box 284, 
ROUT ROD 9ft. Black Gnat split 








1941. 3 in. Marvel reel, 1 new fly line, 1 
fly line, new casts, flies. Offers £20.—D. 


ATKINSON, 10, Pavilion Square, Scarborougi 

‘ARIST WATCH, new, stainless steel, ge 
15 jewel, waterproof, shockproof, etc., 

Parker Fountain Pen, £5.—Box 257. 











bl w#RBOROUGH., NORTHAN'S. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE, COMFORT 
CONSIDERATION. Tel.. 214111. 
TRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
THE WILLIAM & MARY 
is still anxious to provide accommodation for all 
patrons. 
“* Your Grace is. welcome to our Town 
and us’? (Pericles). 


USSEX. NEAR BATTLE. 
MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB. 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330. 
A Country House Hotel, offering every comfort 
and a cheerful atmosphere. Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Trains met Bexhill or Rattle. Terms from 5 gens. 


‘HE MuNAI HOTHL, Brynsieacyn, Anglesey, 
offers accommodation at six guineas per 
week, with sporting facilities including shooting. 
Situated in the south-west corner of Anglesey on 
the shores of the Menai Straits, easily reached 
from Bangor or Caernarvon stations, in Caer- 
narvonshire.—Reply to THE MANAGER, or 
telenhone BRYN STENCYN 17. 

ES} WARD HO—NORTHAM “CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 

Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: 











Northam 300. 
INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 
St Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for ‘‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel. 31 


EDUCATIONAL 








ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
address.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries. KNOCKOLT, Kent. 
YNORGANIT, the Organic Soil Dressing wnich 
supplies abundant humus to the soil. Replaces 
stable manure and ensures the best results from 
future application of fertilisers, in the garden 
and on the farm. 1 cwt. bag, 9/6; '» cwt., 5/-. 
Reduced prices for bulk orders for farm purposes 
or large areas. Prompt delivery.—Further par- 
ticulars from CORNISH FISH PRODUCTS 
(LONDON) LTD., Alexandra Dock, King’s Lynn. 
AVING STONE. Quantity Old London York 
rectangular Paving Stone for sale.—WILLIS, 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel.: 3358 
REE-ONION (giant improved variety). Huge 
crops of clean onions every year from same 
plants. Very hardy perennial and immune from 
onion-fly. Onions grow in bunches high above 
ground. An additional crop grows under the soil. 
Large 2 year-old stock plants, 12/- dozen.—J. 
MACGREGOR, F.R.H.S., Dept. 21, Carluke, 
Scotland. 


EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY— 
we do the experimenting, not you!—W. J. 
UNWIN, LTD., Seesdmen, Histon, Cambs. 


OUR GARDEN after the war.—E. N. COWELL, 

B.Sc., I.L.A., Swan. Dip. Hort. Garden 
Designer and Consultant, Boswell Road, Sutton 
Coldfield. 

















IRLS’ BOARDING SCHUUL in modernised 

eighteenth century mansion. Safe area. 
Modern education for all exams. Liberal diet, 
individual attention, moderate fees.—Prospectus 
from Sec.. Sulbv Hall School, Welford, Rugby. 

Avi YOU ’’A LILTERARY BENT’’ ? Develop 

it profitably through personal tuition at the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only 
school under the patronage of leading newspaper 
proprietors. Training in Journalism, Short 
Stories, Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, 
English Literature. Each course now offered at 
REDUCED FEES. Personal coaching by corres- 
pondence.—Write for free advice and book to 
Applications Dept., L.S.J., 57, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 








ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 
Academy for Ladies, Ross-on-Wye, success- 
fully prenare candidates for the I. of H. Examina- 
tion. Girls from 15 years of age accepted.— 
Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., Fellow 
and Instructor of the Institute of the Horse, and 
MRS. PRITCHARD. 





HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2%d. for 
“Stories that Sell To-day”’ (a special bulletin 
and prospectus of world-famous course).— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May, 5306-8. Residential 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrard’s Cross. Fulmer 256. 








WANTED 
_oery se POUNDS of Double Walnut 
Price and particulars, SHARP, Wyke 
Wyke, Bradford, Yorks. 
LA2* requires Jodphurs, inside leg 2 
waist 26 in. Good Condition.—THOM 
Warrenpoint, Gloucester Road, Kingston Hil 
EAN-TO GREENHOUSE (second-hand) wa 
for garden in North Bucks, 20 feet by 10} 
stand against a 10 foot wall; base either wood 
brick. Write, stating price and present posit 
to Box 266. 
ODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS. Elec 
Clockwork or Steam, large or small ow 
wanted; also Meccano and other construc 
outfits and anything of interest to the youl 
generation. Please state fully what you have 
price required; cheque by return. We also h 
FOR SALE large stocks of the above; stamp 
enquiries.—BOTTERILLS, Models Departmé 
High Street, Canvev, Essex. 
USS BROS. & OO., LTD., will pay 4 
satisfactory prices for good quality Saddl 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., in & 
condition.—20, King St., COVENT GARDEN, W. 
yi rags wisnes to buy Child’s Bicycle 
» year-old daughter. Also Leather Sad 
for 1 2 h.h. pony.—Box 256. 
Ow Englisn Cniming and Musical Brad 
Clock wanted by private collector. Vi 
good price paid.—ADVERTISER, 1, Church Rd 
West Worthing. 
ASTE, MARCASSLTE AND CAMEO Jewell 
wanted. Imitation and Cultured Pearl Ne 
lets. Diamond Set and all Jewellery, Wate 
and Silver Plate. Exceptional prices paid. Of 
with cash by return.—MILLER, Jeweller, D4 
C.L., Llandrindod Wells. Bankers Barclays. 


LED OR TOBOGGAN, for three coull 
children’s Christmas.—Box 259. 



































QUADRON LEADER wisnes to buy Ré 
Battledress without coupons. 6 ft., chest 
State price.—Box 268. 
ANTED TO BUY, STANDING BIR 
TIMBER. Must be fair size; betw 
Northern England and Central Scc tland.—Avh 
Box 270. 








SITUATIONS VACéNT 
Subject to Government Rest ictions 


HAUFFEUR-GROOM (single an) be 

for private house near Rea ng. Mus 
careful and experienced driver Comfortd 
home and good wages offered t: right ™ 
Box 1316, 52, Portland Place, W.1 





TED 


1 situation 
nanised #8 
who does 
self, but 
tive mana 


SITUATIONS WAi 


OUNG GENTLEMAN require 

Working Manager on small 7 
Preferably owned by business ma 
have the opportunity to farm h 
requires a competent and co-opt 
—Box 254 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 








GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS 


20 miles from London with an excellent train service to Marylebone and Paddington 


THE CHALFONT PARK HOTEL 


FULLY LICENSED 
In a beautiful undulating Park and flanked on three sides by the Gerrards Cross Golf Club 








38 guests’ bedrooms, 7 staff bedrooms, 10 bathrooms. Beautiful reception rooms. 


Central heating. Artesian well water. 


Large ballroom and indoor squash court, 


GARDENS AND GROUNDS extending to about 30 ACRES 


including the well-known Italian Garden designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens. 


The new London-Birmingham Arterial Road is planned to pass through the ornamental park within 100 yds. of the Hotel. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE AS A GOING CONCERN 


Particulars and illustrated Brochure on application to Messrs. KNIGH I, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover ee W.1 





BETWEEN OXFORD AND ‘BANBURY 


Occupying a fine situation, 
the house is built of local 
stone with blue slate roof 
and stands about 400 ft. 
above sea level facing 
South with rural views 
over the Park and Lake. 


It is approached by two large 
guarded Drives each about a 
yy, mile long, one having a 
Gate-house. 4 well-propor- 
tioned and lofty reception, 
10 principal, day and night 
nurseries, 8 secondary and 
sery aa bedrooms, 2 baths. 
Electric light. Telephone. 
Spring water supply. 
Ces. »00l drainage system. 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE AND 860 ACRES 


Trout Fishing in River which runs —— Deer Park 





TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


Stone buildings include ample 
stabling and garage accom- 
modation. The grounds 
include 2 large and several 
small lawns, terrace down to 
the river, rose, rock and 
water gardens, grass tennis 
courts, walled kitchen gar- 
den, parkland, woodland. 
Remainder comprises 3 Farms 
let on yearly Michaelmas 
tenancy, village and over 
20 Cottages. 
About 2 miles exception- 
ally good Trout Fishing. 
Excellent Partridge and 
Pheasant Shooting. 
Hunting. Golf. 


The Residence (a portion of which is held in requisition by the W.L.A.) would be sold with less land 
Sole “.gents: Messrs. FRANKLIN & JONES, Frewin Court, Oxford; Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,536) 





May* ir 3771 
v Laes) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 





Telegrams: 
Galleries, Node, London 
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By direction of Brigadier G. 





MODERNISED THIRTEENTH-CENTURY HOUSE 


Large lounge-hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


Apply: 


P. Hardy Roberts 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). _ 


LEICESTER 


Solicitors : 


EAST SUSSEX 


2 bathrooms, offices. 


OWN 


29 ACRES 


Oakham 6 miles. 








, ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN AND GROUNDS WITH SMALL LAKE. 


ALL WITH EARLY VACANT POSSESSION. 


PRICE £7,250 


(Tel. : Mayfair 3316/7.) 


JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. 





MAYFAIR 3316/7. 
LEEDS AND YEOVIL 





AND ~apetaeastle 


—RUTLAND BORDERS 


Stamford and Uppingham equi-distant 7 miles. 
THE AGRICULTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


EDITH WESTON HALL, OAKHAM 


THE CHARMING STONE-BUILT MANSION is beautifully placed and contains: 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 17 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Central heating. Electr > light. 
BAILIFF’S HOUSE AND FARMERY. TWO COTTAGES. SMALL SECOY DARY 
RESIDENCE. FARM LANDS. 
Rent charge of about £18 15s. per annum. 


In all about 373 ACRES 


To be offered for SALE by AUCTION as a whole or in { OTS 

(unless previously sold privately) by Messrs. ROYCE, « ‘ting 

in conjunction with JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, a: the 

VICTORIA HALL, OAKHAM, on FRIDAY, NOVEMBE 10, 
1944, at 2.30 p.m. 


Messrs. Freshfield Leese & Munns, 31, Old Jewry, London, E.(.2. 
Particulars (price 1s.) of the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON STops & StaFF, Bridge Street, Northampton (Tels. 2615/6), 8, Hanover Street, London, W. 
Messrs. ROYCE, Oakham (Tel. 


1; an 
20). 











IN A DELIGHTFUL SETTING IN Y FAVOUR ED 
PART OF THE COTSWOLDS 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE MEDIUM-SIZED ESTATE 


STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
Standing 700 ft. above seu level. 


4 reception,14 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. MAIN ELECTRICITY. FIRST-CLASS WATER 
SUPPLY. CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. STABLING. LARGE GARAGE. 
EASILY MAINTAINED GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 

HOME FARM WITH MODERNISED RANGE OF FARM BUILDINGS. 

4 GOOD COTTAGES. 
Extending in all to about 
250 ACRES 
with excellent spurting facilities. 
Vacant Possession of the residence, grounds, 1 cottage and land (in all about 29 acres) 
will be given 6 months after cessation of hostilities with Germany. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £15,000 
Details of Sole Agents JACKSON Stops, Land Agents, Cirencester. Tel. 334/5. 




















Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


45 MILES SOUTH, ON EDGE OF OLD-WORLD 


SUSSEX BORDERS, ON HIGH GROUND, WITH GOOD VIEWS TO THE WEST | 
A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE DATING FROM 1766 | 


12 BEDROOMS, ) 
STABLING AND ROOMS, COTTAGES. 
PARK-LIKE LAN 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


_ 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1I 








COUNTRY TOWN 


3 BATHROOMS AND 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. GARAGE, | eating 
WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS AND 


4l 


ND. About 
ACRES FOR SALE 


Of pleasing elevation in mellowed brick, with mahogany doors, old staircase and other 
features, but with central heating, electric light and main water installed. 


AT PRESENT REQUISITIONED 


” Owner’s Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


NEAR CHELMSFORD 


On high ground with lovely views. 


A GENUINE TUDOR HOUSE 


| ESSEX. 



















ON TWO FLOORS ONLY 
6 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 2 cnet. box room. Main electric light. ‘ 





ntral 







GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 4 LOOSE BOXES. COTTAGE. 
WOODLAND, POND, LAWNS, ETC., extending in all to about 


| 8 ACRES. PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
WInEworTe & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 
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By Direction of G. E. Street, Esq. 
WEST SUSSEX—SURREY AND HANTS BORDERS 


About 2 miles from Liphook Station on electrified Portsmouth Line. Within easy reach of Haslemere, Petersfield and Midhurst. 


THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL PROPERTIES 


comprising 


BECKSFIELD FARM eit Pee es ead ee ‘ae ae <a ats st .. 124 ACRES 
ALFORDS FARM a win sad an = i ies aa ree Sue .. 75 ACRES 
Both the above with Vacant Possession. 

SLATHURST FARM AND POND ade or .. 139 ACRES 


Forming part of the HOLLYCOMBE ESTATE 
Also a number of Cottages and Accommodation Enclosures. 


For SALE by AUCTION in Lots at the VILLAGE HALL, LIPHOOK, on FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1944 
at 2-30 p.m. (unless previouly sold). 


Auction Particulars (in course of preparation), price 1s. 


Solicitors: Messrs. Cousins & Burbidge, 18, Landport Terrace, Portsmouth. 
uctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1; and Messrs. HEWETT & LEE, 144, High Street, Guildford, Surrey. 





SURREY HILLS 18 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


Magnificent position 550 ft. up on a western slope and enjoying beautiful views. 
About 10 minutes from Station with frequent electric service to Town. Close to bus route. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD with deferred possession (requisitioned) 


Se ct An exceptionally well-built and 
: equipped residence constructed of 
red brick with cavity walls and 
tiled roof, approached by a drive 
with Entrance Lodge and contain- 
ing, on two floors: Large lounge 
hall, 3 reception (library oak 
panelled), 9 bed and dressing 
(6 with basins), 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. 

All main services. 
Stabling and garage. Chauffeur’s 
flat. Bothy. 
WELL-ESTABLISHED GAR- 
DENS, including = stone-paved 
terrace, rock garden, shrubbery, 
lawns, hard tennis court, rose gar- 
den, swimming pool. 2 greenhouses. 
Over 4 ACRES 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Sqnare, W.1. (26,392) 























Nees 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Gutteten, Weldn Landen 
Telegrams: 
Regent 0293/3377 NICHOLAS “‘ Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 
Reading 4441 (Established 1882): “Nicholas Reading” 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING a 
KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS | IN DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY NEAR THE 
AN ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 17 miles from | SOUTH DOWNS 
country. ‘The PRvcrnine Me- a ‘comprises : "Tounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms | TO BE SOLD WITH 10% ACRES 


(6 with wash-basins), 4 bathrooms, excellent domestic offices (Aga cooker). Main 
electricity and water. Central heating throughout. Telephone. Garage for 3 cars, 


stabling for 3. Model farmery, 5 cottages (3 with vacant possession). The gardens and with possession after the war. 
ground which are a great feature have been carefully planned and laid out; they include ee 
tennis lawn with 2 courts, well cultivated kitehen garden with soft fruits cages, estab- THIS ATTRACTIVE 

ished fruit trees, flower and ornamental gardens. e land comprises some acres 3 , oe 
of oak woodland, and 3 enclosures of land, in all about 44 ACRE A PR ICE &1 2,000 COUNTRY RESIDENCE 

. Vacant possession may be had at an early date.—Inspected and strongly 11 ted. and dremin 

. ‘ , g rooms, 

recommended by Messrs. NICHOLAS of 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 4 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 


stabling, garage, 6-roomed cot- 
tage, man’s rooms. 








KENT Well-timbered grounds and 
In a rural locality close to village. 16 miles from London. cane Fg 
CHARMING OLD GEORGIAN PROPERTY. 3 reception, 7 bed, 2 bathrooms, Electric light Og 5 a 
well-appointed offices, maids’ sitting room. Garage for 3 cars. Cottage. Co.’s vols Wee : 
water and electricity. EXTREMELY PRETTY GARDENS, FIRST-RATE ESTATE WATER SUPPLY. : a 
ORCHARD, MEADOW. In all about 7 ACRES. PRICE £5,500. 
Further particulars of: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 











«st.sames's = JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK ran 


PLACE, S.W.1 
' AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 


| RURAL BUCKS 








ON THE HILLS IN SOUTH-WESTERN ENGLAND 
Under 3 hours from London. 


Under 30 miles London. 
IDEAL FOR SCHOOL OR SIMILAR PURPOSE. 


TUDOR AND GEORGIAN PERIODS 





; Ts: Sere Seer | An hour from London, Away from all development. 500 ft. up, sunny aspects, glorious 
Modernised, in good order. 700 ft. above sea level, but in a protected situation. | views. Bus service near, labour-saving appliances throughout. 

| ‘ ap > WR Riad y EY CES 

138 ACRES Lavatory basins in all but one : nae 
| of the bedrooms. Main services. 
STREAM. Central heating. Squash rackets : es 

3 TROUT POOLS. court; hard tennis court with 5 
COTTAGES. | pavilion. Lounge and 3 sitting 


rooms, 18 bed and dressing 

rooms, 5 bathrooms. Garage 

for several cars, also good 
stabling. 4 cottages. 


3 sitting rooms, 8 bed and 
dressing rooms (6 with basins), 
2 bathrooms. Telephone. Elec- 
tric light. Septic tank drainage. 
Small garden. Garage and The lovely park-like grounds 
stabling. Ample farm buildings, have been kept in beautiful 

including fine barn. order. Kitchen garden, Queen 


| 
| 
VACANT POSSESSION | Anne summnes-howte. 





in ° SPRING, 1945 

: Total Area about 37 ACRES 
In: ! and nema ees ie foo on ra: JAMES STYLES Inspected and thoroughly recommended by the Sole Agents : i Pe AND 
“D WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1. (L.R.3,579) WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1. (L.R.13,310) 








v 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: ‘‘Selaniet, Piccy, London” 








Favourite NORTH-WEST RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT 
WITHIN 10 MILES OF TOWN 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


One of the most beautifully appointed MODERN RESIDENCES 
now in the market 





SUSSEX AND HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 
1% hours from London just South of the Downs, adjoining and overlooking golf course, 


FOR SALE 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE BEAUTIFULLY FITTED 
Lounge (21 ft. 6 ins. by f Be: 
14 ft. 6 ins.), dining room, Sy 
study, 5 or 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 
Companies’ electric 
and water. 
Main drainage. 
Central heating. 
LARGE GARAGE. 
PRETTY GARDENS of 
about 1} ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD 
£8,250 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Oak-panelled hall, dining room 
and lounge opening to loggia. 
Full-size billiards room. 

7 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting 
room. 

Central heating. 

All main services. 
Hand basins in principal 

rooms. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 
CHARMING GROUNDS OF 
NEARLY 1% CRES 
EXTENSIVE LAWNS, 
HARD TENNIS COURT, Etc. 


Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD.,6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel. : SS) 
M.49,09¢ 


light 


Particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.¥\.1, 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


IN A SURREY BEAUTY SPOT 


Just below Leith Hill. Bus service to Dorking. 
PICTURESQUE OLD GABLED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


On ST. GEORGE’S HILL, and adjoining Golf Course 
FINE VIEWS OF THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY 
Under 2 miles of station with fast electric train service to London. 


LOVELY MODERN 
; . RESIDENCE 
Lounge and 4 reception 


rooms, 13 bedrooms, 4 bath- of pleasing elevation 
rooms. Main electricity and man ag and 
ee tabling Bene Hall, 3 fine reception rooms, 
Lovely gardens. Superior sun lounge, cocktail bar, 
Secondary Residence, con- 8 bedrooms (fitted basins), 
taining 2 living and 3 bed- 4 bathrooms. All main 
rooms bathroom etc services. Central heating. 
[ iis i : : . Labour-saving devices. 
Li Lisl Jilii 4 " 2 , 7 2 lodges. Garages. 
nt a rr ates. Sees, — The beautiful grounds with 
; swimming pool and herd 
, i tennis court are a specia 
ae ee AO feature and extend to about 
About 107 ACRES 


ae 7 ACRES 
PRICE £18,000 
For particulars, apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 
BRANCH OFFICES : 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 


i Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 
i nn eT a ee (S.43,886) 


BISHOP'S STORTFORD 








WIMBLEDON COMMON, §&.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) (243.) 











CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


AUCTIONS 
With Vacant Possession of the Residence, 
Grounds and one Lodge. 
DERBYSHIRE 
DARLEY DALE, within 2% miles of Matlock 
Spa, amid some of the most charming scenery in 
Derbyshire. 
An Exceedingly Valuable FREEHOLD 
SMALL COMPACT ESTATE comprising: 
Lot 1.—A_ splendidly-built RESIDENCE, 
ABBEY HOUSE. 2 reception rooms, games 
room, usual domestic offices, 5 bedrooms, 
dressing room and 2 bathrooms. Outbuildings 
and garages. 2 capital LODGES, and charm- 
ing Grounds, with croft of land extending to 
8 acres 3 roods 8 perches. 

Lot 2.—A compact and well-placed DAIRY 
FARM with VALUABLE FISHING RIGHTS 
in the River Derwent, and known as ABBEY 
FARM, with modern House, adequate farm 
buildings. Area 88 acres 1 rood 34 perches. 
Tenant, Mr. W. T. Goodwin. 

To be SOLD by AUCTION by 

Miessrs. W. S. BAGSHAW & SONS 
at the CROWN HOTEL, MATLOCK, on 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1944, at 
3.30 p.m., first as a whole and, if not so sold, 
then in the 2 LOTS as described. 

For further particulars and Orders to View 
apply to the Auctioneers, Vine House, Ash- 
bourne, Derbyshire, or to Messrs. Shipton, 
Ainsworth & Hinmers, Solicitors, 35, Spring 
Gardens, Buxton. 

By Direction of Miss Meum Stewart. 
THE CRUMP, BERDEN. near Bishop's 
Stortford. 

HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS 
London about 33 miles. 
Elizabethan Farmhouse (well modernised) of 
considerable historical interest and charm. 
3 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms 
(h. & c.). Central heating. Electric light. 
Main water. STUDIO or MUSIC ROOM 
41 ft. by 18 ft., with large open brick fireplace, 
oak studs and beams. 6 acres of land and most 
attractive and well kept gardens and grounds. 
Stabling, kennels, garage and _ buildings. 
VACANT POSSESSION. To be SOLD by 
AUCTION at LONG’S RESTAURANT, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD, on THURSDAY. 

OCTOBER 26, 1944, at 3.30 p.m. 

Illustrated auction particulars from 

Q@. E. SWORDER & SONS 
North Street, Bishop’s Stortford. 
(Tel. 691—4 lines.) 





WANTED to purchase, with fishing in the 

Test, Itchen, Kennet or Avon, a medium 
size House, 8-12 bed and 100-500 acres, or up 
to 1,000 acres. Possession now or later.— 
Particulars to “‘PEER,” c/o JOHN D. Woop 
AND Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 





FOR SALE 


(1/6 per line. Min. 8 lines.) 


FOR SALE 











BEACHBOHOUUN, TWYFORD, near 
Winchester. Modern Residence, over 
300 ft. up, overlooking the Itchen Valley. 
Hall, 3 reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 w.c.s, 2 bathrooms. Esse cooker. Garden, 
orchard and paddock nearly 7% acres. 
Bungalow cottage. Garage, stabling. Co.’s 
electric light, gas and water. Possession after 
the war. Price £6,000. View by appointment. 
No agents.—Apply OWNER. 
BRIGHTON 10 miles. Ideally situated in 
old-world village. Late Georgian Country 
Residence. 9 beds, bath, 3 reception, billiards 
room. Main services. Central heating. 
Delightful grounds 3 acres. 2 cottages. £6,000 
freehold. Vacant possession. Apply: RACK- 
HAM & SMITH, Estate Offices, Henfield, Sussex. 


DENBIGHSHIRE, in Vale of Clwyd, within 
3 miles of Ruthin. For sale, Tudor Manor 
House, recently modernised. 4 reception, 
5 principal bedrooms, excellent domestic 
offices. Small farm if required.—For further 
particulars apply: PECKOVER BURRILL AND 
OWEN, Chartered Land Agents, Denbigh, 
N. Wales. 
ORSET. Farm _ Residence completely 
modernised by Maples. 157 acres and 
modern buildings. £13,000, freehold, showing 
4 per cent. interest. Possession given in about 
3 years. Rental £600 per annum.—Particulars 
from: RuMsEY & RuMsEy, Estate Agents, 
Broadstone, Dorset. 


PSOM. An opportunity to secure an 
excellent Detached Residence in best part 
half way between Town and Downs. 3 recep- 
tion, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, tiled bath- 
room and usual offices. Garage, also one for 
small car. All services. The house stands in 
its own grounds of % acre. 10 mins. Epsom 
Station. Frequent bus service, with bus stop 
30 yds., yet off the route. At present under 
requisition by War Department. Price, free- 
hold, £4,000. Apply immediately te Box 250. 


Essex and SUFFOLK BORDERS. 

Attractive small Farmery. Modern Semi- 
Bungalow Residence. Agricultural premises 
including accredited cowhouse for 6 cows. 
69 acres of land. For sale with possession.— 
Particulars and price from: FENN, WRIGHT 
AND Co., Estate Agents, Colchester. 


GUILDFORD and WOKING. Convenient 

for fast trains to town, adjacent to open 
common land. An attractive Country House 
in beautiful grounds. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
billiard room, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
offices. Garages and flat. Outbuildings. All 
services. Charming grounds, kitchen garden, 
paddock, etc.,in all nearly 22 acres. Freehold, 
£10,000. Possession early 1945.— WALLIS AND 
wn 146/7, High Street, Guildford (Tel. 




















Lus. WYK VALLEY. Charming Old 
House of character with outbuildings 
and garage 2 cars. 7 bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms and usual services. About 6 acres of 
land with terraced garden. Magnificent views 
over River Wye, near bus and train stop. 
Price £3,750, with possession.—Cross & Co., 
28, Marvy Street, Cardiff (Tel. 6052). 
ERErOHDSHIHE. For sale by private 
treaty, an attractive Agricultural Estate 
of 536 acres of rich land comprising 2 farms 
let to good tenants, 9 acres woodland. The 
property is intersected by main road. For 
particulars, apply to : APPERLEY & BROWN, 
Land Agents, Bank Chambers, Hereford. 
SUSSEX, at Itenener, tue Yachtsman’s 
paradise. A picturesque Modern Cottage, 
brick built and with thatched roof, standing in 
large garden. This desirable property contains 
3 bed, 1 dining-lounge, bath, kitchen, and large 
garage. Price complete with furniture, £3,250, 
freehold. Vacant possession on completion of 
urchase.—Further particulars, apply: W. J. 
Eveans, Estate Agent, 32, Southgate, 
Chichester (Tel. 2851). 


WANTED 


CoRrN ISH COAST. Wanted to buy, 
Cottage, unfurnished, with small acreage, 
for naval officer and wife. Good water supply 
only essential. Price and particulars.—Ad- 
dress ‘2791,’ WM. Portrous & Co., Glasgow. 
Nertrecs or THEI FURY AREA. Part- 
ridge Shooting wanted, 3,000-5,000 acres 
to rent, commencing next season. Wi 
giving full narticulars.—Rox 207. 
OAkram (near)or MELTON MOWBRAY. 
Wanted, Small House, 5-8 beds, 2-3 
reception rooms. With stabling and service, 
tenants’ accommodation. 50-100 acres of land, 
good water and electricity.—Particulars and 
price: Box 249. 
UFFOLK or NORFOLK. ‘litled gentleman 
seeks small Residential Farm, about 25- 
100 acres, with period House, having modern 
conveniences. Price up to about £6,000. No 
immediate hurry for possession. Details in 
first instance to Woopcock & Son, Estate 
Agents, Ipswich. 
60 MILES LONDON (Within). Wanted 
2-floored Country House. Good train services 
6-8 bedrooms, fitted basins, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. 2-3 reception rooms, usual 
offices. Main services. Mature garden about 
3% acres. Gravel soil. Open view. Cottage. 
—Box 248. 
30-60 MILES LONDON or on Welsh 
Borders. Fishing in district an advantage. 
Wanted, Country House, 4-5 bed, main 
services, 2 acres. Immediate possession not 
essential—G/C. J., TRESIDDER & CO., 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. 





























ESTATE AGENTS 
BERKS, ‘BUCKS AND OXON—owni 
Maidenhead (Tel 54), Wind.or (Tel. 7 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 


BERKSHIRE. MARTIN & PO 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 


BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINI) 

COUNTIES, especially concerned witht 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Mes 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 44 
DEVON and 3S8.W. COUNTIES. 

Selected Lists of PROPERTIES, 
Rippon, BOSWELL & Co., FAL, Exe 
(Tel. 3204). 


DEVON and WEST DORSE 
Owners of small and medium 
Country Properties, wishful to sell, 
particularly invited to communicate W 
Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmout 
who have constant enquiries and a long waiti 
list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 


Hi AMPSHIRE and SOUTHER 
COUNTIES .—22, Westwood kos 

Southampton.—WaLLER & Kine, FA 

Business established over 100 years. 


LEICESTERSH IRE and NORTHANS: 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. Gru 

F.S.1., F.A.1.), Auctioneers and Estate Agel 

Market Harborough. (Est. 1809.) 


SHROPSHIRE, border counties and Non 

Wales for residences, farms, etc., 
the Principal Agents—HALL, W ATERIDGE 4) 
OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081.) _ 


UFFOLK AND EASTERN COUNTIA 
WOODCOCK & SON, Estat 


























Estate Agetl 

Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers. 

SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PROPE 
TIES. (Tel.: Ipswich 4334.) 


SUSSEX, SURREY, HAMPSHIRE 
KENT. To buy or sell a Country Esta 
House or Cottage in these cou:ties, con 
. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Three Bride 
Sussex (Crawley 528), amalgamated W! 
JOHN DOWLER & CoO., Petersfield, Hal 
(Petersfield 359). 


GUSSEX AND ADJOINING COUNTIE 
JARVIS & Co.,of HaywardsHe 

in High-class Residences and 1 : 

of which are solely in their han 


WEST Fe ag pew | a 
pply ng Ager): 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & {ARRISO, 
of Shrewsbury. Tel.: Shrewsbury . 61 (2lin 


YORKSHIRE and NO® 

COUNTIES. Landed, Re: 
Agricultural Estates—BARKE ’ 
LEWIs, F.S.1., F.A1., 4, Fork 8d 
Leeds 1. (Tel. 23427.) 











TIDLAND 
















rse 


7 


— GIDDY 
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Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS?’ INSTITUTES 





28b, ALBEMARLE 8T., 
PICCADILLY W.I. 





oN ONE OF THE PRETTIEST REACHES OF 
THE THAMES 
To be Sold 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERN BRICK BUILT- 
HOUSE 


UTIFUL POSITION WITH ABOUT 150 ft. 
FRONTAGE TO THE RIVER 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 9-11 bed and dressing rooms, 
: 4 bathrooms. 

iain Services. Central Heating. 

Garage, .vorkshop, and building suitable for con- 
vers'on into another garage or bungalow. 
Tastefully disposed gardens, tennis court, kitchen garden, 

many fruit trees, etc., in all 


About 3 ACRES 
sole Agen's: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,498) 


IN A BE 





WILTS-GLOS BORDERS 
In a much favoured district, a few miles from Cirencester. 


DELIGH “FUL STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE OF 
COTSWOLD TYPE 


‘on, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Central heating. 


4 recep 


Main elociricity and water. 
Model Farmery. 


Deliziiful gardens, excellent pasture. 
About 40 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


The prosorty is at present under requisition by the 
War Department. 


OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


In all 


Agents (17,156) 





| 
| 


| 
| 


' 


LOVELY OLD PERIOD HOUSE IN KENT 
In beautiful well-wooded country near the sea and between | 

the Parklands of two large Estates. | 
A WEALTH OF OLD-WORLD FEATURES YET | 
UP-TO-DATE WITH MODERN REQUIREMENTS | 


I” : soe 7 





Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main Services Central heating. 
Quest House (4 bedrooms). Lodge. Outbuildings. | 
Picturesque old-world gardens with lawns, 
gardens, kitchen garden. 
waterfalis. 2 paddocks. 
ABOUT 8 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


In all 


flower | 
Running stream with | 


(16,573) 


SUSSEX 
Near to a Village. About 1% miles from Station. Excellent 
bus service near by. 
AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT MODERN 
HOUSE : 


Designed by a well-known architect. 


| 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms (several with fitted basins 
| > h 


. & c.), modern bathroom. 
Main electricity. Excellent water supply. 
Modern drainage. 
Garage. Brick-built Stabling. 
Delightfully disposed well-matured garden, 
kitchen garden, paddock, etc., in a 
About 4 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER 
as above. (17,499) 


WEST SUFFOLK 
Between Sudbury and Bury St. Edmunds. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE EXAMPLE OF 
JACOBEAN ARCHITECTURE 


with a wealth of old oak and other features. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom. 


Fitted basins in all bedrooms. 
Central heating. 


Cottage. Garage. 
Attractive gardens and grounds, tennis court, etc., in all 
About 24% ACRES 
For sale at £4,500. Possession in 
November 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


orchard, 


Electric light. 


Agents : (M.2,056) 












5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 


~ CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 








MODERN CHARACTER RESIDENCE 

fo Designed by a well-known Architect. Ve y 

Panelled hall, 4 reception rooms, 

12 bed and dressing rooms, 5 well- 
fitt.d bathrooms. 


Sun loggia. 





Modern domestic offices. 


Central heating throughout. Main 
elvctricity and water. 


ENTRANCE LODGE AND 2 
COTTAGES. 


Garage for 3 cars. 


Magnificently timbered grounds, well matured, with lawns bordering a lake of 3 acres, and beyond merging into a wild garden and woodland. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 25 ACRES 


Further particulars from:.CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


BORDERS OF SUSSEX AND KENT 





(16,187.) 












3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 





: HIGH CHILTERNS 
500 ft. up, midway between Chesham and Watford. Close to 
bus services. 
ARCHITECT-BUILT HOUSE OF ARRESTING 
CHARM. Long drive. Secluded in 5 acres bounded 
by woodland. 3 handsome reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. Main electricity and water. Heating. See. 
Matured gardens and orchards. JUST FOR SALE, 
with possession in January, 1945.—Personally recom- 
mended by: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 
FINE VIEWS OF LINCOLNSHIRE WOLDS 
Midway between Grimsby and Lincoln. 
TTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE (white) in 
miniature parkland of 7 acres (a further 8 acres of 
grass can be had). Long winding drive. 3 reception, 7 bed, 
bath. Main water. Heating. Has just been entirely re- 
decorated throughout. Stabling, garage. Matured gardens, 
forest trees. FREEHOLD, ONLY £3,750.—Sole Agents : 
RALPH PAY AND TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 








f NEAR STOW ON THE WOLD 
In picturesque village on the fringe of a famous Cotswold estate. 
CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE, restored and modern- 
ised. 6 bed, 2 bath, 3 reception. Main electricity and 
heating. Garage, Garden with fine old trees. Orchard and 
ACRES of pasture land. FREEHOLD, £8,000. 
Raurn Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 


RALPH 


MALVERN HILLS 

700 ft. up. Convenient for Station. 
GEORGIAN REGENCY HOUSE with Adam decora- 

tions. 4 reception, 8 bedrooms (5 with basins), 4 bath- 
rooms. All main services. Central heating. Garages, 
stabl ng. Cottage (6 rooms and bathroom). Farmery, cow- 
sheds, da‘ry. Beautifully t mbered ground, pasture, arable 
and woodland. About 9 ACRES, FREEHOLD, £8,500. 
RALPH PAy & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 





BETWEEN HASLEMERE AND PETWORTH 
in beautifully wooded locality. 
P'CTURES QUE SUSSEX FARMHOUSE, secluded 
in 75 acres (50 acres of woodland). 3 reception, 7 bed, 
2 bath. Electricity and water. Stabling, garage, bungalow 
(vacant). Matured gardens and pasture land. FREE- 
» £9,000, or close offer—RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 
3, Mount Street, W.1. 





OVERLOOKING DENHAM GOLF COUR3E_ 


PERFECT GEORGIAN REPLICA IN FAULTLESS 
ORDER. 7 bed (fitted basins), 3 bath, 3 reception. 
Central heating. All main services. 2 garages. South 
aspect, drive approach. Very fine gardens and woodland, 
about 6% ACRES. FREEHOLD, £12,000. Possession 
by arrangement.—RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount 





Street, W.1. 


PAY & TAYLOR 


| 
| 
| venor 1032.) 
| 
{ 


Grosvenor 
1032-33 





BETWEEN CRANLEIGH AND EWHURST 
in a Surrey beauty spot. Grand views. 


} MODERN COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE. 5 bed, 


2 bath, 2 reception. 
GARAGE. 
FREEHOLD, £6,000. Early possession—RALPH PAY 
AND TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. (Tel.: Gros- 


Main electricity and water. 
TERRACE GARDENS of AN ACRE. 





WEST SUSSEX, NEAR PULBOROUGH 


UNUSUALLY CHARMING HOUSE OF GEOR- 
GIAN CHARACTER. Quiet and restful position. 
Admirably planned and in perfect order. 
3 bathrooms, 3 reception. Central heating. Main elec- 
tricity and water. Stabling, garage. Cottage. Really 
lovely gardens. Fine old trees. Paddock. About 6 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD, £10,500.—Personally recommended by 
Sole Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 


8 bedrooms, 








BETWEEN OXSHOTT AND COBHAM | 

D'STINCTIVE MODERN HOUSE IN PRETTY 
| SETTING. High position, fine views. 6 bed, 2 bath, 
| 3 reception. Parquet flooring. Central heating. ALL MAIN 


SERVICES. Garage. MATURED AND FASCINATING 
GARDEN a feature, about 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD, 








184, 5=OMPTON ROAD, 
_ LONDON, 8.W3 


£6,500. Early possession—RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 
3. Mount Street, W.1. (Tel.: Grosvenor 1032.) 
Kensington 
0152-3 











=ASY DAILY REACH 

Sune =Y¥-SUSSEX BORDERS 30 miles, 
ate "te district.  Gentleman’s highly 
of mc’ve Residential and Farming Estate 
pa cres, having genuine Tudor resi- 
nositi ‘Sh lovely old oak in secluded 
P ; s with beautiful due Sduth views. 
Elect. /2eeption. 5 bed, 2 bathrooms. 
Cotte, tht. Central heating. 5 excellent 
bul. *s with baths and e.l. and good 
Pec tiara) Highly farmed by owner, in 
ve le art and lying very attractively, 
Gata very fine paddocks. Ideal for a 
a ‘han requiring daily access. For 
Re, chold, with early possession. 
— ended. Sole Agents: BENTALL, 

RS & BALpRy, 184, Brompton Road, 

8.W.3 (Ken. 0152). 





A very Pp 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY | 


NEAR HAYWARDS HEATH 
denal epport 





FREEHOLD, £6,650 
ONLY VERY PRIVATELY OFFERED. 


APPOINTMENTS TO VIEW FROM THE AGENTS: 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3 (Ken. 0152). | 


ity, such as seldom occurs. 


Ideal for a City man wishing to farm. Nearly 200 ACRES with 
Lake and Stream affording fishing, and some woodlands. 
Pastures and water meadows. Arable including market garden land. 
dairyr buildings, beautiful old Sussex barn, cottages, etc. Charm- 
ing old Farmhouse of character. 3 reception, 6 bed, bath, etc. 
position. Views to the Downs. Main water and electricity. 


Excellent 


Lovely 


GENTLEMAN ’S 
ATTRACTIVE WILTSHIRE FARM 


NEARLY 100 ACRES excellent land, 
about half grass. Charming residence 
(3 reception, 4 bed, bath, electric light, 
| Co.’s water) in nice garden and 2 orchards. 
| Beautiful views. Splendid buildings. Aly 
| in first-class condition and needing not one 
| penny to be spent. FREEHOLD, £6,500. 


Immediate possession. Recommended. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, 
Brompton Road, S.W.3 (Ken. 0152). 
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Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778 
25, MOUNT ST., tn SO... w.t 


Hobart Place, Eaton 8q,, 







68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, 8S. Ww: 1. 























SOMERSET 


POLDEN HILLS 





with W. H. PALMER & Sons, York Buildings, 


ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD ESTATE ON THE SLOPES OF THE 


Boudoir, 11 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 4 reception rooms. 


Main services. Central heating. 
Telephone. 
Excellent and ample out- 
buildings, 3 cottages. 
ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS. 
MANSION AND GROUNDS 
extend to about 14 ACRES 
(mostly requisitioned). 
100 ACRES OF PASTURE 
WHICH IS LET. 


Further details may be obtained from the Owner’s Agents, as above, in conjunction 


JOHN D. Wood & Co., 


| 
| 


WEST SUSSEX 
‘* CROSSWAYS,”? STORRINGTON, near PULBOROUGH 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


2 reception, 5 bed, bath, good 
offices. 
Main electric light and water, 
modern drainage. 
Garage and stable. 


EASILY RUN GARDENS, 
KITCHEN GARDEN, Etc. 


In all about 
14 ACRES 


For SALE by AUCTION at 
an early date if not previously 
sold privately. 


Particulars of the Sole Agents: 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. ( .2646) 


— 












23, Berkeley Square, W.1 


ane” ater ; 
(7060. y 














F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


wh ak 


Regent 2481 








5 miles Newton n Abbot and 10 miles Exeter 





ONE OF THE CHOICEST SMALL ESTATES IN 
DEVONSHIRE, with fishing (salmon and trout) 
over % mile noted river. LATE GEORGIAN residence, 
+ rece ption rooms, 8 principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
servants’ quarters. Main water and electric ity. 
heating throughout. Cottage, Garages and Model Farmery. 
Bailiff’s house. Excellent pasture land. 75 ACRES. 
PRICE £10,000, FREEHOLD. Part requisitioned but 
may shortly be released. F. L. ME RCER & CO., as above. 


Central | 


ON THE HERTS-CAMBS BORDERS 
Rural position but accessible Cambridge. 


A FASCINATING ‘‘PERIOD’’ FARMHOUSE 
RESIDENCE, restored and modernised at consider- 
able cost. Wealth oak beams, floors and ingle nooks. 
3 excellent reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom 
(h. & c.). Main services. Garage. Delightful gardens, 
old English lawns, and paddock, nearly ACRES. 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD. 
F. L. MERCER & CoO., as above. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY. EPSOM DOWNS. 
Picked position Woodcote Park. 


RCHITECT-BUILT UEEN ANNE STYLE 

HOUSE OF CHARACTER. 3 reception, 6 bed, 

2 bath. Garage. Lovely walled gardens, 1 Ss. 

Will only appeal to those prepared to pay “exceptional 
price for really fine property. 





F. L. MERCER & CO., as above. 


HIS FINE EXAMPLE OF EARLY ENGLISH 


up to date with modern conveniences. 7 bed, bath, 
3 reception rooms. Garage. Large cottage. Pretty 
walled gardens and paddock. 3 ACRES. PRICE 


FREEHOLD ONLY £4,500. 






SUFFOLK-ESSEX BORDERS 


Overlooking a notedly beautiful valleu. 





ARCHITECTURE dating from 1614 and _ brought 


F. L. MERCER & Co., as above. 











FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central 
9344/5/6/7 


MODERN’ RESIDENCE 


4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 





rooms. Garage. 






CENTRAL HEATING, COMPANIES’ 
ELECTRICITY, GAS AND WATER. 
MODERN DRAINAGE 


GARDEN OF ABOUT 
| ACRE 






AUCTIONEERS, 


(Established 1799) 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


SURREY 


Near Oxted. About 25 miles from London. 


E.C.4 


LAND AGENTS. 


















Further particulars from the Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


Telegrams: 
Farebrother, London 





TOGETHER WITH PASTURE AND 
WOODLANDS (let). 


The whole extending to 
ABOUT I! ACRES 








PRICE £5,000 
FREEHOLD 








HOUSE AT PRESENT REQUISI- 
TIONED AT £130 PER ANNUM. 





Central 9344/5/6/7. 


















TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.!I 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co, Lr. 





5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.!. 
(Regent 4685) 








CHEQUERS CORNER, WALTON-ON-THE-HILL 


SURREY 
Close to the Walton Heath Golf Course. 

A REALLY CHOICE COUNTRY HOUSE 
ip to date, with central heating, electric light, gas, etc. 
ioe hall opening to lounge and thence to loggia, drawing 
room (26 ft. by 21 *, —e room (23 ft. by 16 ft.) — 

panelled walls. Oak floors to these rooms. 9 bedroo: 
(some with fitted Satan, 3 fine bathrooms, maids’ sitting 
room, etc. Garage for 2 cars. Nice cottage with parlour, 

sitting room, 2 bedrooms, bathroom, etc 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS OF 2%, ACRES 
For SALE os crag + at a later date pm pre- 
ly sold by private treaty 

Full details z the " eetlonees : MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton 
Street, W.1. 























THE COTTAGE 
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wf te JOHN D. WOOD & CO. rie 
bs 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


DUMFRIESSHIRE 
THE WELL-KNOWN RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING 
ESTATE OF APPLEGIRTH 


Lochmaben 3 miles, Lockerbie 4 miles, Carlisle 29 miles, '7~ 
Glasgow 65 miles. 


comprising FINELY APPOINTED HANDSOME GEOR- 

GIAN HOUSE (at present used as hospital) with electric 

light, central heating, passenger lift. Magnificently wooded 
avenues and drives with entrance lodges. 








t 
. 


LARGE WELL EQUIPPED HOME FARM FOR 
PEDIGREE ABERDEEN-ANGUS HERD. 


18 Dairy and Arable Farms let to Tenants. 


Small holdings, 43 houses and cottages. Quarry. Feuduties. 
Delightfully situated Dower House. 


SALMON, SEA-TROUT AND BROWN-TROUT FISH- 
ING FOR 4 MILES IN RIVER ANNAN AND ABOUT 
1% MILES IN KINNEL WATER. 
Pheasant, Partridge, and good rough shooting. 

470 ACRES OF WOODLANDS WITH SCOTS FIR, 
SPRUCE, LARCH AND MIXED HARDWOODS. 
CONSIDERABLE QUANTITY OF MARKETABLE 
TIMBER 
AND MANY HEALTHY YOUNG PLANTATIONS. 
The whole extending to some 4,558 ACRES. 
TOTAL RENTAL, £4,902 16s. 3d. 


BURDENS 1943-44, £538 4s. 5d. 


which will be offered for SALE by AUCTION (unless sold privately meanwhile) in JOHN D WOOD & Co.’s PROPERTY AUCTION ROOM at 23, BERKELEY SQUARE. 
LONDON, W.1, on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER Ist, 1944, at 2.30 p.m. 
Solicitors: Messrs. J. & F. Anderson, W.S., 48, Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


Printed illustrated particulars (price 2s. 6d. each) from Sole Selling Agents: CAPTAIN PERCY WALLACE, 50, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 (Tel. : Grosvenor 2325; Telegrams : Acharain, 
Piccy, London); and JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 6341; Telegrams: Wood Agents (Wesdo) London). 





-18H HAMPSHIRE 


ught 

bath, Near Basingstoke. 

retty : . 

RICE A BEAUTIFUL EARLY 18th- The house faces South and contains several 


panelled rooms. It has main electric light, 

8 bathrooms, some central heating, and 

first-class water supply. Hall, 5 reception 

rooms, library, 12 bedrooms (including 

self-contained nursery wing) and staff 
bedrooms. 

FINE WELL-STOCKED GARDENS IN 
FIRST-CLASS CULTIVATION. 
WALLED GARDEN WITH SWIMMING 
POOL, AND OLD MOAT 400 YARDS 
IN CIRCUMFERENCE. 

A TIP-TOP PROPERTY IN 
EVERY WAY AND HIGHLY 
RECOMMENDED 
Full particulars from the Sole Agents * 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square’ 
W.1. (61,252) 


CENTURY HOUSE 


OF MELLOWED BRICK, WITH MODEL 
HOME DAIRY FARM, eETc., AND 
8 OTHER FARMS. 


all in first-class repair and maintenance. 


TO BE SOLD with 
280 or 620 ACRES 
with VACANT POSSESSION of HOUSE, 


HOME FARM and SERVICE COTTAGES 
at JANUARY, 1945. 








IND 
Just in the market. WEST SUSSEX 
) TO BE SOLD MAINLY WITH LOVELY GARDEN IN FIRST-CLASS 
| VACANT POSSESSION aeons 
AN LY BAILIFF’S HOUSE AND GOOD BUILD. 
EXCEPTIONAL AILIFF’ f BUILD- 
CHOICE RESIDENTIAL AND — ee a 
FARMING PROPERTY OF 
500 ACRES 14 FIRST-CLASS COTTAGES 
IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION, (many with baths). 
BEAUTIFULLY MAINTAINED. 
PICTU. RESQUE LONG LOW GABLED FOR SALE AS A WHOLE 
a ats FREEHOLD AT A 
[SI- Galleried hall, 4 reception rooms (2 oak REASONABLE PRICE 
mM panelled). about 15-bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
aa ; White tiled offices. : Very highly recommended by the Sole 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., from whom 
Esse cooker. full particulars may be obtained. (32,046) 





| HERTFORDSHIRE HILLS AND BEECH , WOODS 


30 miles from London. 








A V°RY CHOICE RESIDEN- 
= TIAY. PROPERTY OF ABOUT 
330 ACRES 


WIi’ A LOVELY RED BRICK AND 
TIL. HOUSE OF QUEEN ANNE 


4 GOOD COTTAGES (all with baths and 
electric light). 


EXCELLENT HOME FARM WITH 
SUPERIOR HOUSE. 


- ORIGIN. FINE WALLED GARDEN IN FULL 

Stan” 7 600 ft. above sea level in a most CULTIV: N _ASSHOUSES 

beans: <1 setae within er thet ULTIVATION and GLASSHOUSES. 
valley. 

Par hall, 4 reception rooms, 14 bed- FOR SALE PRIVATELY AT A 


rooms, 7 bathrooms. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
ST-CLASS WATER SUPPLY. 


MODERATE PRICE 


Highly recommended by the Sole Agents : 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. (40,217) 
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aw WILSON & CO. 


BEAUTIFUL PART OF SUSSEX 


Perfect seclusion, high up on a Southern slope with glorious views. About 35 miles London, 


FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARACTER | 





| 






8 best bedrooms, day and night nurseries, 

5 bathrooms, 5 staff bedrooms, 4 rec ption 

and billiards room. Squish court. Central 

heating throughout. Main electricity and 
water. Entisance lodge 


Garages for 7 cars, chauffour’s and 

gardener’s accommla‘ion. Set within | 

LOVELY OLD GARDENS, surrounded | 

by FINELY TIMBERED PARK with 
5-ACRE LAKE. 


One of the most beautiful medium-sized 


| appointed. 


320 ACRES 


RY LOW PRICE will be accepted 
Agents: Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


Garage. 2 cottages. 


Grosvenor 


1441 





RURAL BERKSHIRE 


oe 


estates in the Home Counties. | | OVELY QUEEN ANNE MANOR in deli h ful o 
gardens and pirk. Full of character and bee ifully 
13 beds, 5 baths, 4 reception. 

House let for the war. 


| 

eT For SALE with post-war possession. | FOR SALE WITH 100 ACRES 
| WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
| Agents: WILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1, 












a 






‘bling, 





Sstion Ra. Eext,  F, D, IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 





45, High St., Reigat 





Oxted, Surrey z Surrey 
Oxted 240 125, High St., Sevenoaks, Kent  sevenoaks 2247-8 Reigate 2938 
ordatee SEVENOAKS PF | ON LIMPSFIELD COMMON A CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 
35 minutes London. Golf at Knole and Wildernesse Clubs. | : ; : In a really delightful rural position. 
J = j e 





- 








This EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE FREE- 
HOLD RESIDENCE, situate in one of the best 
residential parts of Sevenoaks, set in beautifully matured 
gardens and grounds, enjoying perfect seclusion. Both 





. ae Tub’s Hill Stati are within easy walking DELIGHTFULLY PICTURESQUE HOME OF AST GRINSTEAD 
the town and Tub’s Hill Station are within easy walking A GREAT CHARM, containing 9 bedrooms, 3 bath- euledae te a iecar Pn pod eg ; 
Garage for 3 cars. All main services. About 13, ACRES, | rooms, 4 reception rooms. All main services. Central in a lovely timbered situation; about 1% miles 
including tennis iawn and small orchard. ONLY £5,250 | heating. Garage for 2 cars. Cottage and bungalow. | from the town. . D 
FREEHOLD (subject to requisition). Inspected and | 20 ACRES. PRICE £15,500. Subject to Military | Garage. Electric light and power, gas, Co.’s water, modem 
highly recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. occupation. ps a 
F. D. IpBETT, MOSELY, CARD & Co., 125, High Street, Further particulars of the Agents’: 'F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, id 


Sevenoaks (Tels.: 2247-8); and at Oxted and Reigate, Surrey. CaRD & Co., Station Road East, Oxted, Surrey (Tel. 240). Further ee So. ee ee & Co., 


distance. 8 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception rooms. 





ee 


ACRES, 


afl, 
Meni. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception. 


(outskirts). 
ETACHED M 





easily maintained. 
3,500. Vacant Possession on completion, 


THIS MOST 
ODERN RESI- 


PRICE, 








ane. C. W. INGRAM, rs. 


(FORMER SCOTTISH PARTNER OF KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY) 
90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


“Sales,”” Edinburgh. 


Telegrams: 








FOR SALE BY AUCTION UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY 
PERTHSHIRE 
ABERUTHVEN ESTATE 


2 miles from Auchterarder, 3 miles from Glenagles Station and Golf Courses. 
Extending to an area of 1,040 ACRES 


and including 4 VALUABLE FARMS, SALMON AND SEA TROUT FISHING, AND A 
CONSIDERABLE AREA OF WOODLAND. 

The property, which has no mansion house, forms a capital investment with good sport, and 
includes an estate cottage suitable for enlargement. 


The Farms are let on lease until Martinmas, 1947, ata TOTAL RENTAL of £956 8s. 10d. 
Timbered woodlands and plantations of over 50 ACRES. Salmon and sea trout, and trout 
fishing in the River Earn and Ruthven Water. 


For SALE by AUCTION at a date to be arranged later (unless previously sold privately) 
Solicitors: Messrs. W. & F. HALDANE, W.S., 4, North Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. 


Auctioneer and Sole Selling Agent: C. W. INGRAM, F.S.1., 90, Princes St., Edinburgh 




















Grosvenor 2861. 


E. J. T. NEAL, F.S.1., F.A.I. "TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St.,W.1 


___ 39, STATION RD., EDGWARE, MIDDX. 


Telegrams: ‘ Cornishmen, London.” 








N ORTHAM PTO N 7 nA | LES ie £5,500 POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


GENTLEMAN’S CHOICE COMPACT ESTATE WHITE 


1% miles DROITWICH SPA Station. BEAUTIFUL BLACK AND 
HISTORICAL RESIDENCE dating from XVIIth century, in 
excellent repair. 3 reception (1 oak panelled), bathroom, 9 bedrooms. Main eleciricity 


51 ACRES and water. Partial central heating. Telephone. Garage, stable. Ancient dovecote. 





DETACHED RESIDENCE 
9 bed and dressing rooms, 


2 bathrooms, large lounge hall, Mile from Village and Station. 


WELL-STOCKED GARDENS 


Lovely views of Nene Valley. 


3 Lovely gardens, orchard and paddock, 1% ACRES. Inspected and highly recom- 
(Grass and Arable.) mended.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,850) Ei 


LOVELY WALES. 60 ACRES. 

a Fishing, Hunting and Shooting available. 

5 cecEgeren secu. ATTRACTIVE OLD STONE-BUILT MODERNISED FARMHOUS®, in 
excellent order. 2-3 reception, bathroom, 5-7 bedrooms (3 fitted h. & c.). Central 

heating. Main electric light available after war. Telephone. Garages, stabling, barn, 

Tennis court and orchard. farm buildings. Pretty garden, kitchen garden, orchard and excellent well-wtered 

land (part let) with good trees.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley meet W.1, 

oP 
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ee a WELL-BUILT 


mean 





ARM BUILDINGS 
ACCREDITED DAIRY. CHELTENHAM AND NORTH 


‘ - PEDIGREE STOCK, G Bagg ang 
OTTA 5 N v 7 r 5 3 . . 
COTTAGE ; OWN ELECTRICITY. : AMPLE WATER. (Established over three-quarters of a 
Near two famous Hunts, also Racing. Century.) 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A REASONABLE PRICE Rezenn Aounes, Suaruvess, seomennens 
Apply: E. J. T. NEAL, F.S.1., F.A.1, 39, Station Road, Edgware, Middlesex. é (Tel. 2102.) ¥ 














DEVONand S. & W. COU “TIES 
FOR SELECTED LIST: 


OF PROPERTIES 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.. 


(Est. 1884.) 


EXETER. 


[1,2 8204 
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HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


1944 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 
Offices 


ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams : 
« Estate, “arrods, London.”’ 








old 
fully 
ling, 











SURREY AND HANTS BORDERS 


1 hour Town. 3 miles main line. 


A REALLY EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTY 





300 feet up, approached by long drive. 


MELLOWED RED BRICK RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception and billiards room, 30 ft. by 

25 ft.; 10 bd and 2 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 

complete offices, lavatory basins in all bedrooms. 

Electric light. Central hi ating. Companies’ gas and 
water. Telephone. 


GARAGE FOR 4. STABLING. 
Bungalow and entrance lodge. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS. HARD TENNIS 
COURT. ROCK AND WATER GARDEN, LILY 
POOLS AND STREAM. 





ORCHARD, KITCHEN GARDEN. 
SMALL FARMERY. 
In all about 26 ACRES. FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION. PRICE 10,000 GUINEAS 
= Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 








BRACKLEY AND 'TOWCESTER c.4 





WEST SUSSEX AND HANTS 


DEVON “a HARMING CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
H RESIDENCE. Lounge 
About 400 feet above sea level. hall, dining room, L-shaped drawing room, 7 bed | BORDERS c.4 
and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, complete offices. Garage | 


exceptional beauty of Exe Valley with its wooded 
Convenient to an old market town about 12 miles 
Dulverton, 15 miles Exeter. 


Midst t/ 
hillsides. 





for 3 cars. Several useful outbuildings. Electric light and 
cooking. Good water supply. DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, 
well-stocked garden, fruit trees. heated greenhouse, large 
paddock, in all about 6 ACRES. PRICE £3,750. Early 
possession. Recommended by 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


SLOUGH AND WINDSOR c:2 

MODERN ARCHITECT-BUILT HOUSE. 3 recep- 

tion, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. All main _ services. 

Central heating. Double garage. Stable and outbuildings. 

Delightful gardens and grounds of about 1%, ACRES. 
FREEHOLD, 5,000 QUINEAS;: 

Further details of the Agents: Harrops LTD., is 











Handy for Petworth, Midhurst and Haslemere. 


aa 





i. ___Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 
rT 
4 HOME OF SINGULAR CHARM = 
on. In secluded grounds of great beauty and in a quiet road on % 
high ground. | ONE OF THE SHOW PLACES OF THE 
DISTRICT 
INTERESTING CHARACTER HOUSE WONDERFUL VIEWS FOR a A VERITABLE 
PORTION DATING BACK TO 12TH CENTURY itive 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, dail room, 2 large 
5 reception, 13 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. loggias, 10 bed and dressing rooms (lavatory basins h. & ¢.). 
Radiators. Garages and outbuildings. yi sancrmggag — offices. 
ottages. Garage for 2 cars. 
% ‘a nh a yAT y d i i ‘ ‘ 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS WITH LAWN, TERRACE a way rene ae 
(overlooking River Exe), FRUIT AND VEGETABLE FASCINATING GROUNDS WITH 2 HARD TENNIS 
GARDENS, in all about COURTS, ROCKERIES, ROSE GARDENS, KITCHEN 
2y i - GARDEN, ORCHARD, etc., in all about 
4 CR 
ie anleaen PIO 8 ACRES FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 
Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton 
Hanrops Lrp., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. Only about 12 miles North-west of Town. Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. ‘Extn. 806.) 
(Tel. : Ke 1490. vat 307 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main drainage. . . 
A .: Kensington nm. 807.) Co.’s services. Central heating. Garage 2 cars. ————— ——_—_—_——_—— 














A PICTURESQUE PART OF 
SUFFOLK 


Ina small town. First-rate Yachting facilities. 


c.4 





LARGE AND PRODUCTIVE ORCHARD, KITCHEN 
GARDEN, ROCKERY, WOODLAND WALK, MASSES 
OF BULBS. In all 


About 2 ACRES FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 
ected and recommended by 


Ins 
HARRODS Tnp.. 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


FARNHAM c.2 
In the highest and best part. Convenient for local buses, and 
only a mile and a quarter from the Station. 

MODERN ARCHITECT-PLANNED HOUSE. 3 re- 

ception, 4 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, bathroom. 

Main water, gas and electricity. Delightful garden of about 

HALF AN ACRE. FREEHOLD, £4,950. Further 

details of the Agents: 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490.) 


SOUTHERN SLOPE of the CHILTERNS c.2 
Within a oe of Station, with excellent train service to Baker 
Street, Marylebone, and the City. 
MODERN LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE standing high 
and with beautiful views. 2 reception, loggia, 7 bed- 














GRAND SITUATION ON THE 


SURREY HILLS c.4 


Under 20 miles from London amid rural surroundings. 
Magnificent views. 





REPLICA OF AN OLD 


QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE rooms, bathroom. Main water and electricity. Central SUSSEX 
nt rice tal, § ood sie rh, devant | SERIA Piaeter eee Sees pCR FARMHOUSE 
. ly d and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, usual | and some grassland, in all about 5 ACRES. FOR SALE, Approached by drive and containing hall, 3 reception 
Offices. me oo fag A Oa Brom — Aes : 3.W.1 7 bed and dressing, 3 bathrooms, complete offices. Garage 
GOC ) OUTBUILDINGS including an OLD BARN 40 ft. ARRODS (Tel: Kensington 1490.) por Chauffeur's At. ——— 
by 6 ins, GARAGE, ete. WALLED GARDEN, | ApJOINING AND OVERLOOKING c.2 | via) tore 


NNIS COURT, FRUIT TREES, in all 
About % ACRE 
ALL COMPANIES’ MAINS. 
PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


RODS LtD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806 .) 





WORPLESDON GOLF COURSE 
WITH PRIVATE GATEWAY THERETO. 
In a lovely position. 1 ng —— Station, with electric trains 
to Waterloo 
oe LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE, beautifully 
built and fitted. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main water. Electricity. Central heating throughout. 
Fitted basins in bedrooms. Garage for 2 large cars. Delight- 
ful Garden and Grounds, together — prolific Orchard, in 
all about 4 ey FREEHOLD, £8,000. 
Inspected and recommended by 
HARRODS irp., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 





FASCINATING GARDEN WITH EXTENSIVE LAWNS, 
WELL-STOCKED KITCHEN GARDEN, WOODLANDS, 
PADDOCK, etc., in all about 


4%, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
With early possession. 
Inspected and strongly recommended by 


Harrops Ltp., 62/64. Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.I., F.A.1. 
H, INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I. 


























MAIN APPROACH 


THE 


WITH 
POND, 


OUT, 
FISH 


ARE WELL LAID 
STONE TERRACE, 


GARDEN WITH 
TREES. 


KITCHEN MANY 


DETACHED FROM THE RESIDENCE, 
HAVING A SEPARATE 


FOX & SONS 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


LAND AGENTS 






SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.8.1., A.A.1. 

BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 








GROUNDS OF 2 ACRES 


LOVELY 
SUMMER- 
HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE. WELL STOCKED 
FRUIT 


ENTRANCE, IS AN 

EXCELLENT COTTAGE, with 2 double and 1 

single bedrooms, 2 very good bathrooms, lounge, 
dining room, breakfast room and kitchen. 


BRANKSOME PARK, BOURNEMOUTH 


AND 





For particulars apply : 


On the FIRST FLOOR there are 
5 double bedrooms (1 with balcony) 
fitted with 
3 expensively equipped bathrooms, 
while 
there 

bathroom, and 
On 
entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, 
sun lounge, butler’s pantry, and 


pedestal basins, and 


SECOND FLOOR 
bedrooms, another 
a boxroom. 

the GROUND FLOOR, 


on the 
are 3 


usual domestic offices. 





THE COTTAGE 


THIS PARTICULARLY WELL-BUILT DETACHED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
WHICH WAS REDECORATED THROUGHOUT PRIOR TO THE IMPOSITION OF RESTRICTIONS, 


is situated in a beautifully wooded district, quite close to the Sea, Chines, and Parkstone Golf Links. 





SOUTH ELEVATION 


THIS COTTAGE IS BEAUTIFULLY FUR. 
NISHED, AND THE WHOLE OF ‘HE 
CONTENTS MAY BE PURCHASED AT 


VALUATION IF DESIRED. 


GARAGE FOR 4 CARS, AND LOFT. 


VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE BY 
ARRANGEMENT. 


PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & SONS, 52, Poole Road, Bournemouth West. 








MAGNIFICENT FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL AND 
SPORTING ESTATE 


4,930 ACRES 















INCLUDING 
FINE STONE-BUILT MANSION 
LOOKING DOWN A MOST 


BEAUTIFUL AVENUE 
(at present requisitioned). 
Valuable salmon and trout fishing. 
GROUSE MOOR 
NEARLY 3,000 ACRES. 


VALUABLE TIMBER. 


HUNTLY LODGE ESTATE, ABERDEENSHIRE 


<.- 


14 MIXED FARMS AND {SMALL 
HOLDINGS. 





5 COTTAGES, CROFTS, GRASS 
PARKS, VALUABLE 
POTATO-GROWING LAND. 


To be OFFERED for SALE 








by AUCTION at the 
GORDON ARMS HOTEL, 
HUNTLY, in 50 LOTS, on 
WEDNESDAY, 
NOVEMBER 1, 1944, 
AT 2 p.m. PRECISELY 


(UNLESS PREVIOUSLY SOLD 


PRIVATELY.) 


Particulars and plans may be obtained of the 


Solicitors: Messrs. Murdoch, McMath & Mitchell, Royal Bank Buildings, Huntly, Aberdeenshire; or of the 


Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44/52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 






















\%, mile from Station. 


1% 
PRICE £6,000 


BRADFORD-ON-AVON, 


WILTS 


9 miles from Bath. 


and complete 
Offices. 


Central heating. 


nicely 
flower garden, 


orchard. 


ACRES 


FREEHOLD 


For particulars, apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. | 


6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 | 
reception rooms, kitchen, 
domestic 


Main water, . 

gas, electricity and drainage. IN 

Garage for 2 cars. Greenhouse, 
potting shed, fruit store. 


The Gardens and Grounds are 
laid out and 
tennis court, 
vegetable garden, well stocked 


The whole comprising 
an area of about 


SUBSTANTIAL STONE-BUILT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


include CORY» 





4 bedrooms, enclosed sun bal- 
bathroom, 
rooms, lounge hall, kitchen. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
LARGE GARAGE. } 


Secluded Garden of about 


For orders to view, apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournet 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Situated immediately overlooking the sea about 1% miles from a Main Line Station. 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


THIS CHARMING 
SMALL MODERN 
TUDOR-STYLE 
RESIDENCE 
PERFECT CONDITION 
THROUGHOUT. 


2 reception 


A QUARTER OF AN 
PRICE £4,600 FREEHOLD 


ACRE 








FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Telephone: Bournemouth 2386 (Four lines) 


(11 BRANCH OFFICES 











uth. 
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MASTERS OF 
HOUNDS... 


We need your continued help in our work for those 
vho are serving Britain. It may be impossible for you 
co give us the usual Armistice Day Cap, but you can 
still help us.by inviting gifts on our behalf from your 
iunting friends. The support of hunting people has 
been of great value to the British Legion in past years, 
out it is more than ever necessary now that the need is 
so much greater. Remember that your gifts will help 
2x-Service men and women of ALL Ranks, ALL Services 
and ALL Wars, their families, and the widows and 
children of the fallen. 


=ARL HAIG’S BRITISH LEGION APPEAL FUND 
RICHMOND, SURREY 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 











Ladies who will give their services as poppy sellers on 
November IIth are asked to apply to their Local 
Committees. 






































‘He’s reading that damned thing again’ 


iil 


0K: 





L¢ ’ 


‘This happens four times a year. As soon as the postman brings the 


perishing thing, I know I’m in for a thin time. Why doesn’t he buy a farm 


and get it out of his system? It would at least give me a run for his money.’ 


The Countryman 


(AUTUMN NUMBER NOW PUBLISHED) 


THE COUNTRYMAN is read not only by those who live in the country but also by those who live 
4in towns but long for the countryside. There is scarcely a human need that cannot be 
successfully made known to monied people in its advertisement pages—now, alas, rationed. 
be nett sale (mow over 36,000) is increasing, but we regret we are still unable to meet the full 

} 4 requirements of would-be subscribers or advertisers. 








industry or 





that in planning new buildings for 
public service, the 
problem of the power installation 
is of primary importance. 
perience in the selection of suitable 
main or stand-by power plant has 
convinced him that for practically 
py service for powers up to x 
540 B.H.P. 


he can always rely on 


ENGINES 









































His ex- 









































PETTERS LTD. 


LOUGHBOROUGH . ENGLAND 























































































AN ESSENTIAL OF WARTIME DIET 


STORED IN THIS TINY CAPSULE | diet. A daily dose of Crookes’ 
are two vitamins without which | Halibut Oil—one of the richest 
it is impossible to maintain health. | natural sources of these vitamins 
They are‘ protective’ vitamin A | —will build up your resistance 
and ‘sunshine’ vitamin D and, | and stamina and prove of in- 
unfortunately, they are not always | estimable value during this sixth 
readily obtainable in a wartime | winter of war. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 








Capsules—per bottle of 100—8/6 . Liquid—per phial—-enough for 16 days 2]~- 

















73/107 
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WE REGRET THAT CURRENT CONDITIONS MAKE IT IMPOSSIBLE TO GUARANTEE STOCK. PLEASE CHOOSE FROM RETAILERS’ SHELVES 
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Harlip 


MISS A. E. GURDON 


Miss Averil Elizabeth Gurdon is the elder daughter of Major-General E. T. L. Gurdon, M.C., 

and Mrs. Gurdon, of Burgh House, near Woodbridge, Suffolk. Her engagement to Mr. Anthony David 

Milln, Sub-Lieutenant, R.N., youngest son of the late Surgeon Captain J. D. S. Milln, R.N., and 
of Mrs. Milln, of 82, Lancaster Gate, W.2, was recently announced 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 

Telegrams ; Country Life, London 


Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 


. 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue; Inland 2d. Canada 1\}d. 

Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates, 

including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 8d. ; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





FARMING FIGURES 


NE of the great advantages of having a 

closer liaison between State depart- 

ments and the public is that when 

figures and statistics are issued, as they 
must be periodically, the Minister or his deputy 
can take the opportunity of explaining to 
representatives of the Press the real significance 
ot the figures, of discussing them from various 
points of view at a Press Conference and thus 
securing that they reach the public as part of 
a living picture of affairs and not as an un- 
digested statistical abstract. The “June” 
Agricultural Returns have always needed such 
interpretation, especially as the public in pre- 
war years was apt to confuse figures of acreage 
and yield; and the precedent set by Mr. Hudson 
of holding‘a conference to discuss the year’s 
figures each Autumn is one that should be 
followed in future. 

The figures have not grown easier to 
interpret with the war years. It is disconcerting 
to Ministers who spend much of their time in 
pointing out to the public the splendid results 
of war-time production to be reproached with 
regard to a steady fall in the cultivated area. 
The reproaches come from those who do not 
realise the effect of the steady “‘bricking-up”’ 
of the country which has been going on not 
only during the war but for long years before it. 
When the war began realists knew that there 
were no new areas of spectacular size which 
could suddenly be cultivated. All the same a 
considerable acreage has been retrieved from 
its uncultivated state. Unfortunately, however, 
from the farming point of view, military and 
industrial demands for land already cultivated 
have far outweighed the effects of reclamation 
in areas formerly untilled. The result is that 
the areas of crops and grass, when a balance is 
struck, are found to have fallen by 300,000 acres 
in England and Wales and by 600,000 acres in 
the United Kingdom. To realise just how and 
why this is, however, puts a very different 
complexion on the figures. 

When the acreages and the production 
yields are studied together the effects of the 
war-time policy pursued by the Government 
can be seen and the true lessons drawn from 
them. The detailed figures of estimated yield 
are already available and we shall not repeat 
them here. But a vital example is found in the 
figures with regard to temporary grass, as those 
figures have been affected by the policy of 
extending the area of “‘alternate husbandry.”’ 
The root of war-time acreage changes lies in 
the continued ploughing of permanent grass to 
make room for arable crops. The expansion of 
the area of food crops also led, in the earlier 
part of the war, to a fall in the acreage of rota 
tion grasses. Over the longer period, however, 
the restoration of a proper proportion of leys 
in the arable area has been found essential and 
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the virtues of the temporary ley are being 
increasingly extolled and exploited. The Mini- 
ster has many times insisted on the expediency 
of their further exploitation, and here of course 
the figures of livestock population become im- 
portant. We all know what are the war con- 
ditions which by reducing the import of 
feeding-stuffs have made the cattle farmer’s 
life so difficult. The story is to be read in the 
figures; but in spite of all impediments, as a 
result of the deliberate expansion of our milking 
herds the cattle population has risen appreciably 
since 1939 and is now higher than it has ever 
been. The part which temporary leys may go 
on playing is obvious. There is also another 
lesson to be drawn. Having gone to the trouble 
of growing a large proportion of our feeding- 
stuffs we must see to it that they are not wasted 
by being fed to inferior stock which will give 
no proper return in meat or milk. Something 
is wanted besides impressive numbers. 


OCTOBER 


CHRE and vermilion, golden green 
And chrome; russet in its myriad shades 

October turns the trees. A bridge between 
September, when the waning Summer fades, 
And Winter’s grey austerity. A flash 
Of burnished copper, dappled flame and red, 
And orange richly gleaming in a splash 
Of gilded light. The scarlet leaves and dead 
Leaves, ochrous, beige and green; all the mellow 
Mistiness of golden lime and brown. Red 
Light, sunlight, emblazoning and yellow; 
The west wind, best wind, vacing overhead. 
October in a temper, tossing down 
The old leaves, cold leaves, bronze and russet brown. 


J. C. M. STUTLEY. 
HEARTBREAK HOLDING 


OWEVER bulky its salary list may be, the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning will 
remain a shadow Ministry until both the central 


and the local authorities have real powers of 


control in the public interest. It is therefore 
a little unkind to ask Mr. Morrison what he 
proposes to do to stop the rackets in agricultural 
—or so-called agricultural—land which are 
reported in so many parts of the country. The 
answer is undoubtedly that he can do nothing. 
“Sterilisation”’ of agricultural land, under a 
planning scheme, so far as building development 
is concerned, does not mean that agricultural 
land cannot be bought and resold for alleged 
agricultural purposes, however nefarious and 
anti-social the actual transactions may be. It 
is true that when the villainy is done and the 
victims have been plundered, the Agricultural 
Executive Committees can step in in the inter- 
ests of good cultivation and evict them or other- 
wise try to get them out of the mess into which 
their credulity has plunged them. But nobody, 
it seems evident, has any power to prevent a 
racketeer from buying up good agricultural land 
and selling it to ‘‘settlers’”’ in unworkable units 
—without buildings, equipment or any facilities 
for cultivation—and getting away with his 
profits. Nor can anybody prevent him from 
selling to gullible people land which never has 
been, and never can be, cultivated, for some 
ostensibly agricultural purpose. And when we 
consider what sort of people are the victims, 
who combine ready money in the shape of 
savings or gratuity with land-hunger and com- 
plete ignorance of any kind of farming, what 
word but ‘“‘criminal’’ can describe their ex- 
ploiters ? 


LOCAL DERBYS 


GREAT many people in this country now 

know much more about the game of base- 
ball than they did three or four years ago. 
Some have watched a serious match and learned 
a little of the finer points, while many more 
have seen our American Allies playing “soft 
ball,’’ perhaps rather casually in their hours of 
leisure, and gained at least a glimmering of the 
game’s principles. Consequently the daily para- 
graphs which tell of the progress of the World 
Series, the culmination of the baseball season, 
will have had many more intelligent readers 
than usual. Moreover this year’s contest is one 
to arouse sympathetic interest for a particular 
reason, since it is what is known to us as a 
local Derby. The champion teams of the two 
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leagues come in 1944 from the same town, St. 
Louis—the Cardinals and the Browns—and §¢. 
Louis is doubtless in a state of unexampled 
pride and ferment accordingly. It is a curious 
but undeniable fact that in the matter of that 
partisanship and cheerful hatred which games 
can produce there is no one whom we so whole. 
heartedly want to kill as our next-door neigh- 
bour. Enemies from a distance possess a certain 
romantic excitement, but it is the man across 
the road who makes us see red. Horrific stories 
are told of the meetings of the two famoys 
Glasgow football teams, the Celtic and the 
Rangers, and human nature is much the same 
in St. Louis as in Glasgow. The suppor‘er of 
the Cardinals who gets by mistake into the 
Brown’s crowd or vice versa had better ‘5llow 
Mr. Pickwick’s advice in such circums: ances 
and shout with the largest. 


AMERICAN WAR PICTURES 


. co first exhibition of American war iaint- 

ings in this country, now being hid at 
the National Gallery, is well chosen fro:1 the 
point of view of subject. It brings befoi-> our 
eyes aspects of the conflict we have hardly been 
able to visualise. The foreword to the cata ogue 
speaks of the record being made for the A meri- 
can people who have had no personal expe: ience 
of the war, but this applies to the British public 
as well, who have little knowledge of the con- 
ditions under which the American army was 
trained, or of the far northern outposts in A'aska 
or of the tropical jungles of the Pacific. Most 
of the pictures have the direct quality of sketches 
made on the spot, and they are astonishingly 
varied. Calisthenics makes a sprightly pattern 
against the snow in contrast to the relaxation 
of Sunday Afternoon. Several pictures illustrate 
the huge transport problems, the African cam- 
paign and the war at sea, and one of the most 
imaginative is Machine-gun Nest, Pacific, in 
which the men and guns are almost indistin- 
guishable beneath the tropical vegetation. 
Artistically the pictures may not rank in 
importance with some of the British war paint- 
ings exhibited in the adjoining galleries, but 
they show plenty of talent and are just the kind 
of records we want to see of America’s great 
part in the war. American enterprise is respon- 
sible for another exhibition, though the works 
are by an English artist. Cathleen Mann has 
visited France in order to paint her brilliant 
series of portraits of Allied Commanders for the 
American magazines Time and Life. The por- 
traits were shown for one week at the Lefévre 
Gallery prior to being sent to the United States. 


KINGS AT DINNER 
HE dictionary tells us that “‘ sirlion’’ comes 
from suvlonge, but a folk museum in 
Lancashire claims to have recently acquired the 
very knife and fork with which James I was 
carving when he bestowed the accolade upon 
a loin of beef. That frolic has at other times 
been credited to Charles II and old Fuller makes 
Henry VIII the playboy—when dining with the 
Abbot of Reading. Perhaps such fables as 
these appeal to some little-suspected Peter Pan 
streak in Lancashire: when young, we were 
most of us interested in what kings ate, and 
many adults who have wholly forgotten about 
the conflicts between Church and State can yet 
half-remember tales of dormice cooked in honey, 
of larks’-tongue pies, of Henry I dying of a 
surfeit of lampreys eaten against his physician’s 
advice, of John gorging himself to death on 
peaches and a kind of new ale—or alternatively 
greedily munching three pears poisoned by 4 
monk at Cistercian Abbey of Swineshead. 
Queen Elizabeth is said to have been consuming 
her Michaelmas goose when she received the 
great news of the Armada’s defeat—an:| the 
same monarch is alleged on another occasion to 
have found fault with a roast goose as a s upid 
dish, too much for one and not enough for two. 
A certain George could not understand he vy the 
apple “‘got into the dumpling,’”’ and one ( ueen 
of England (tvaditum est) held bullfinch ; ie to 
be any table’s best offering. If such ech¢ 2s 4s 
these still resound in adult heads, might .ot 4 
Lancashire curator argue (even if he lacke. any 
personal sympathy with Peter Pan) ‘tha the 
more picturesque explanation of “sirloin” will 
persist and outlive, in popular acceptanc:, the 
work of the most venerable lexicographer ? 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOLES... 


7 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


YME-SICK soldier, stationed in one 
the least desirable deserts of the 
iddle East, has written to ask me to 
frain in the future from any mention 
ites of trout streams, lush water- 


in my 

meadows ind the evening rise, as he does not 
think it air to those who have to look out 
over a d. 1-coloured waste, dotted with camel- 
gnawed i orn scrub. ‘‘Many of us here,’’ he 
says, “hove forgotten what a trout rise looks 
like.’ | o not want to cast a damper on his 
hopes of efreshing his memory in the future, 


the sunset-lit stretch of chalk stream 
dimpled «ll over with feeding fish, but I can 
assure him that there are quite a number of 
regular fishermen in this country also who are 
beginning to forget what a trout rise looks like. 
Certainly | have not seen anything approaching 
arise this season, and during 1943 the situation 
was little better. Memory is of course a most 
unreliable factor, as it is given to exaggerating 
unconsciously because the few bright spots are 
cleaner-cut in one’s mind than the long series 
of dull ones. Proof of this is provided when one 
re-visits the scene of one’s boyhood after many 
vears, and finds that the wide river, in which 
one caught one’s first ‘‘ big’’ fish, is nothing but 
a tiny brook which never held anything over 
|, lb, | am wondering now if my memory of 
happenings of only 20 years ago is not equally 
unreliable, and that the furious night rises of 
the past were not nearly so furious and so 
punctual as T imagine. 

* * 


and seeit 


| HAVE a happy recollection, the veracity 
of which [ am beginning to doubt, of six 
weeks’ light duty at home during the late Spring 
of 1915, when the locality of the unit in which 
| was serving enabled me to be on the banks 
of the Dorset Frome at 6.30 almost every 
evening. Round about 7 p.m., when all was 
ready, the rise would start with every fish 
leeding and, as the majority of these were 
grayling, rudd and dace, one sat down with a 
long stretch of water in view until a few big 
trout began to feed. In a very short time one 
had located three or four rising regularly with 
big dimples in the swift runnels between the 
weed patches and the bank, and if one could 
not catch two or three of these with a large 
sedge or ginger quill it was entirely one’s own 
fault. | am tempted to believe that some of 
these 30-year-old impressions are correct, as 
recently I came across a snapshot of a young 
oticer in the uniform of those days, detaching a 
ly from a trout that could not have scaled less 
than 2 lb. Perhaps, however, my memory 
exaggerates the number of times that this 


occurred ! 
* ‘ * 
O* the rare occasions when I go into the 
busy haunts of men I see always a sight 
connected in my mind with pre-war days, 
—e the sellers of evening newspapers at 
1€ Sa 


ld street corners, and with approxi- 
mately ‘he same big bundles of spare copies 
stacked »gainst a wall. In common with every- 


one e] buy a paper from force of example, 
and nc <r find any news in it beyond that 
W hich has read in the morning newspaper, 
with p.osibly an item or'so in the Stop Press 
which has heard on the one o’clock bulletin. 
I supy there is nothing so hateful as the man 
who ld deny to others those things for 
which has no desire himself, such as the 
tempe: ce fanatics of the last war who made 
a dete. rined attempt to stop the front-line 
pe 4 on to the troops, or the dog-hater who 
1e 


. his way would send all our old friends 
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THE LIP 
to the lethal chamber. I am sorry if [am joining 
the ranks of those who “‘compound the sins 
they are inclined to by damning those they 
have no mind to,’’ but looking at matters from 
the narrow, self-centred and entirely selfish 
point of view of one, who for the greater part 
of his life has never had the advantage of an 
evening paper solely through living in spots 
where they are unobtainable, I wonder some- 
times if they are not a luxury, and therefore not 
as essential to our lives and well-being as many 
other things which, owing to the acute paper 
shortage, are practically unobtainable to-day. 
* * 
S everyone knows, books are being so 
severely rationed that one must have 
one’s name down on the waiting list early for 
any worth-while volume which is being pub- 
lished, and then will probably fail to obtain it. 
Dictionaries, reference books and atlases are as 
rare as first editions of Kipling and Stevenson, 
and one will possibly have to visit half a dozen 
booksellers. before one can obtain a_ Bible. 
Writing-paper, after deteriorating to such an 
extent that one had to be assured by the 
stationer that it was really writing-paper he 
was selling and not some other variety, is now 
entirely out of stock in many shops; and now 
the typing paper on which Countryman, and 
others of that ilk, write their notes is unobtain- 
able everywhere with not a consignment in 
sight on the horizon. Yet still we have an almost 
unlimited supply of evening papers, which do 
not seem a necessary concomitant to existence 
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THE TIDE 
to one who has lived a moderately long life 
without them, and with no feeling whatsoever 
of frustration and acute loss. 
* * 
ROM my small and circumscribed personal 
experience, corroborated by letters from 

correspondents in various parts of the country, 
I gather that on the whole it is a bad year for 
partridges, as it has been for grouse. With 
regard to the latter bird the adjective “bad” 
is apparently quite inadequate, and “‘disas- 
trous’’ would be more applicable, as from three 
normally good moors, in Caithness, Inverness 
and Yorkshire respectively, have come reports 
of about seven brace of old birds only on the 
opening day; and, in the interests of the main- 
tenance of stock, a cessation of shooting for the 
remainder of the season. 

The shortage of partridges is difficult to 
explain, as from all accounts the wild pheasants 
on the same shoots have provided a pleasant 
surprise, for they are far more plentiful than one 
had any right to expect, and the various factors 
to which the paucity of the partridges is attri- 
buted should have had a more disastrous effect 
on the vulnerable and conspicuous pheasant. 
One of the reasons given for the shortage is the 
great increase in ground vermin, and on one 
small shoot where a temporary keeper was 
acquired just before the season started—and 
therefore too late to be of much value—26 stoats 
were trapped in a fortnight. The other reason, 
particularly around the naturally flat country 
in the vicinity of the English Channel, is our 


678 


great air superiority, which means many aero- 
dromes and on them a very great number of air 
and ground staff of an exploring and sporting 
turn of mind. From this particular peril one 
would have thought that the partridge would 
have had a far better chance of survival than 
the more conspicuous and, in his youth, more 
confiding pheasant. 


ROM time to time correspondents in differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom have told me of 
amusing, if poignant, episodes connected with 
troops—British, Dominion and Allied—and 
their impact on game and fish in the vicinity. 
These stories go to prove that among the 
Forces there are many with the most ingenious 
minds, which one hopes are now being put to 
rather better use on the other side of the 
Channel. There was one mechanised unit in 
Scotland who fashioned their car camouflage 
nets into two long seines, and who, with a 
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“strong as possible’ parade working up and 
down stream on to vulnerable points, succeeded 
in winkling out the greater part of the Spring 
run of salmon on a famous river. Another unit, 
less skilled in piscatorial matters, provided a 
most pleasing fillip to the close of the 1942 
trout season on the Avon by playing with the 
hatch of a stewpond, and allowing some 200 
fine fat pounders to swim into the main fishing 
waters. On this occasion, however, it was the 
local fishing fraternity, and not the soldiery, 
who benefited. 


I have just heard of a most sporting method 
of obtaining salmon, or, at any rate, more 
sporting than, say, the towing of a lobster-sized 
prawn, embroidered with 5s. worth of hooks, 
through a pool packed with waiting fish. 


Constant bursts of firing were heard in the 
neighbourhood of a salmon weir, and when the 
keeper went down to investigate he saw half 
a dozen Dominion troops seated peacefully on 
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the bank, and apparently admiring the yjey 
At that moment a salmon started the series oj 
leaps up the fall to the still water above, anq 
immediately a salvo of shots rang out as ey, 
man present loosed off six rounds from his 
revolver at the fish. 


As personally I find it most difficult to pit 
a stationary 4-in. bull’s-eye with a revolver, | 
should imagine that a jumping salmon offers , 
most difficult, almost impossible, mark, byt 
you never know what these men from the wil 
west can do with a six-shooter. I saw a Canadian 
trooper during the South African War pick of 
six bottles of whisky from a high shelf in the 
Mount Nelson Hotel to register his disa»proya| 
of the “officers only”’ order in this well-known 
hostelry. At the time the feat filled ne with 
admiration for the accuracy and « ctreme 
rapidity of his fire, but, then, one must - emem. 
ber that whisky cost only 3s. 6d. a bi tle in 
those days, and there was plenty of it. 


IN AUTUMN 


Written and Illustrated by FRANCES PITT 


THE PINK-FOOTED GEESE COME 


HERE are days, even weeks, when 
Autumn, despite Winter looming 
ahead, keeps a tenacious hold of the 
countryside and seems as if trying to 
make a last splash of riotous colour on hedge, 
coppice and hillside. I remember a morning of 
late October when it was my good fortune to 
drive through central Wales, along roads that 
wound through valleys that lay between rolling 


hills, and the eye roamed over miles of hillsides 
burnished with dying bracken to the colour 
of an old-fashioned, well polished copper 
warming-pan. 

Autumn was in the air, in the keen nip of 
the wind, in the smell of fallen leaves lying in 
golden heaps in the wayside ditch, in the little 
grey clouds scurrying across a sky so blue as to 
hint at coming storm, in the oaks that raised 


SOUTH 


bronzed leaves in the sunshine, the ashes that 
shook boughs already bare against the sky, 
and the red admiral butterflies that sunned 
themselves on one or two belated small scabi- 
ouses. The butterflies looked worn, but they 
fanned their black, vermilion-red and white 
marked wings, regardless of the keen wind which 
came tearing round the corners and through the 
trees, bringing scores of leaves dancing down 
and sending those on 
the roadside whirling in 
wild capers. This wind 
was chill and told that 
Autumn was but making 
pretence at staying on; 
yet the object of my 
drive was to visit the 
coast of Pembrokeshire 
and see young seals. 
Just at the time 
when Winter bird mi- 
grants are arriving on 
our eastern shores, when 
the jolly chuckle of the 
fieldfare is heard over- 
head, when the great 
flocks of the redwing 
spread out across the 
meadows, and the white- 
rumped bramblin;’s join 
the finch flocks oa the 
arable ground, the great 
grey or Atlantic se 1 gets 
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Now is the time to 


busy about family affairs. Where the stormy 
seas strive upon the rocky shores of Wales and 
Scotland this seal finds many a nursery to its 
liking, some remote islet, or cavern that runs 
deep into the cliffs, serving it as sanctuary 
for its single, white-coated pup, which, despite 
the fact that its lullaby is the roaring of the 
equinoctial storms, grows rapidly into a plump, 
portly youngster, in a velvet jacket of dappled 
Iron grey. 4 

But my mention of the drive through 
Wales and of seals was merely an introduction 
to bird-life in the days when Autumn is giving 
place to Winter. It is a time of comings and 
goings and of considerable changes, changes that 
affect every garden and cabbage patch, though 
we do not always think about or realise it. 


When we talk of migration, of the birds 
that have left us and the birds that are coming 
to us, we are apt to think in terms of the 
swallow away in Africa and of the fieldfare just 
coming in from Scandinavia, and to forget that 
the biackbird hopping about on the lawn, 
pointiig a worm, capturing it and tugging it 
from ¢ grass, is probably not the bird that was 
gathe iag worms there in May and carrying 
them ff to feed its young in their nest in the 
shru ery. 

ere is our old friend and family? It is 
say; she and her mate may not be far 
r they may have flitted off to our 
n counties or even across the Channel. 
ringed nestlings have been recovered in 
t of France, so perhaps the young birds 
one abroad. Blackbirds from northern 
in their turn come to us. Buta blackbird 
a blackbird, so that unless there is some- 
startling about it, as in- the case of a 
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A HAPPY GATHERING 


collect sweet chestnuts, acorns, berries and seeds for the bird-table 


blackbird with a white head that I saw recently, 
we do not notice the change-over. 


It is the same with the song-thrush. We 
nearly always have a few in the garden, and so 
there is nothing to draw our attention to the 
journeyings of the species, still less to suggest 
that during September and October there is 
a considerable emigration and immigration. 
Nevertheless this species is quite a traveller. 
Birds ringed as nestlings in England have been 
found in Portugal and Spain, and a lot of 
Continental birds come across the North 
Sea to winter with us. Although experts 
distinguish Continental and British races of 
the thrush there is not much difference to 
the lay eye between foreign and native birds, 
so that it is difficult to know for certain 
if the thrush that visits the bird-table is an 
invader or really our old friend that nested in 
the hollybush. 


The fact is that there is no safety with 
regard to our familiar garden birds. We cannot 
depend on them to stay with us when the 
Autumn cobwebs lace the bushes and the 
shortening days of October get damp and 
chilly. 


At this point I hear, I feel sure, an objec- 
tion about the robin—surely the familiar red- 
breast is a stay-at-home bird? Look at the 
way it flaunts its red breast when the gardener 
is doing his Autumn digging, and look at it 
perched aloft, with beak raised, singing that 
cheery defiant song which is one of the most 
lovely things of the season of falling leaves. 
But the fact is we cannot trust even the robin. 
Many individuals are sedentary, staying in 
their home corner of the garden or hedgerow 
from Spring to Autumn, through the Winter 


and until Spring returns, but many are not, par- 
ticularly those from the more northerly parts 
of Britain, and robins are quite common among 
the bird throngs at our lighthouses. Many of 
our redbreasts journey overseas and many 
overseas redbreasts come to us. 


But such things are not spectacular. We 
only know of the incoming visitors when we 
see the fieldfare and redwing hordes, the wood- 
pigeons in clouds over the coppices, and hear 
wild voices coming down from the night-time 
skies, telling of the geese skeins travelling from 
the north to winter on our shores. Things that 
do catch the eye are the companies of starlings 
bustling over the turf or wheeling in what look 
like well-drilled regiments overhead; likewise 
the lovely battalions of peewits in aery evolu- 
tions over the arable ground. 


Mention of the peewits reminds me of a 
wonderful scene I watched one stormy day of 
late Autumn. The air was clear, as is so often 
the case when the barometer is very low, 
thunder-like clouds piled in fantastic confusion 
from the horizon half way to the heavens, and 
through ‘them came searchlight sunbeams to 
illuminate the fields, hedges and coppices and 
pick out their gleaming Autumn colours. Here 
flared a bush of maple, from an orchard came 
the red of a pear tree, elms gleamed in pure gold 
and oaks varied from green to russet. Yet it 
was not Autumn splendours that caught and 
held the eye but the manceuvres of a crowd of 
peewits wheeling over the fields. They rose and 
fell, swooped and turned as if controlled by a 
master mind, with never a bird’ out of place, 
with no sign of confusion, let alone jostling or 
collision, and as they turned, exposing their 
white underparts, with the dark storm cloud 
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twig. Then there were coal- tits — thoy 
greyish tits with a light patch at the back of th, 
head—and quite a number of the most delighy. 
ful folk of all, the long-tailed tits. Elf) 
sprites were these atoms of feathered life; the, 
flitted about, they twittered in small voice 
and it seemed as if a fairy army was advancin, 
through the trees. From among the deaj 
copper-coloured bracken, where great crimso) 
toadstools raised wicked heads, a mouse-like 
tree-creeper ran up an oak, in earnest scrutin 
of the bark—the spiders and _ insecis th, 
escaped all these small bright eyes must inde) 
be well hidden—and, above, a couple of ny 
hatches tapped at nuts. 


Where had the nuthatches found they 
nuts? Most of the hazel-nuts had been gone 
some time from the bushes. Perhaps they we; 
from a squirrel’s store. Anyhow, the birds hai 
wedged them into crevices in the bark of th, 
tree and were hammering away in order { 
extract the kernels. The great tit likewis. kno 
this trick of wedging a nut into a crey °e and 
having an equally stout beak, is also ar expert 
at picking holes in the nuts. Maybe it is this 
habit of drilling holes into nuts that ¢ nablei 
the great tit to cope with milk bottles. Ty 
peck through the cap of a milk bottle vas not 
nearly such a feat as to hammer a hoie in , 
hard nut. But in this connection we musi 
remember that the blue tit, although good at 
milk bottles, has not got a sufficiently strony 
beak for hazel-nuts. 


However, it gets lots of practice ,on poppy 
heads in the garden, which are quickly rifle( 
of their seeds, without, so far as [ am 
aware, any harmful effects on the little birds; 
at least I have not come across anything to 
suggest that they suffer from opium poison- 
ing. Nevertheless I do not propose putting 
poppy seed on the bird-table in order t 
attract tits. 


Mention of the bird-table reminds me that 
now is the time to get it going, and if it is 
difficult to find food to put on it now is also 
the time to collect sweet chestnuts, acorns, 
berries and seeds, for such fare will be appre- 


ROBIN ON A WELL-LADEN BIRD-TABLE OF PRE-WAR DAYS ciated by the birds that come to the garden. 


behind, it seemed as if a myriad spots of silver winked together in the 
sky. But a moment later they were merely as many black specks, 

Now what of a flock such as this? Is it made up of those 
birds that cried ‘“‘pee-wit, pee-wit!’’ over the Springtime fields 
and the young ones that they reared? Or is it composed of visitors 
from abroad? Well, so far as we can tell, it may include all three. 
A good many lapwings seem to stay at home so long as the weather 
is not too hard, but quite a number go abroad, and a goodly number 
likewise come here from the more northern parts of the Continent. 
Weather certainly has a good deal of influence in the matter. Twice 
before the onset of easterly winds, frost and snow, I have watched a 
north-east to south-west movement of peewits, when there was a 
steady, all-day-long procession, of small parties and larger parties, 
fiving off as if escaping from what was to come. Whether it was a 
fall in temperature that induced their departure, or whether in some 
manner they sensed the coming bad time, it is impossible to say; 
all I know is that there was nothing obvious to. human senses to 
account for the exodus. Its significance was realised only when 
wintry conditions set in the next day and persisted for some time. 

Returning to another familiar bird, the starling, here again we 
have a species that is both migratory and sedentary, but in its 
case we can be fairly sure that the birds reared in the hole in the 
wall of the outbuilding, the old hollow tree or some other nook, 
ate not very far away, for, despite England being a popular Winter 
resort for Continental starlings, our native birds are not great 
wanderers. Bird-ringing has revealed a_ considerable movement of 
starlis from the shores of the Baltic, etc., across the North Sea, 
but very little movement of our native birds. 
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lor real non-travellers, at any rate birds that take only 
very restricted tours, we must turn to our familiar friends of the tit 
clan. It is true that the blue tits and great tits which enjoyed the 
hospitality of our garden nest-boxes disappeared with their broods 
soon after the young ones emerged, but they did not go far— 
only for a pleasant trip round the hedgerows and woods—and now 
that Autumn has come they will be returning, if they have not 
already done so, to enjoy the good things of the bird-table. 

I know no more charming and delightful sight of these times 
than a party of tits in the woodlands. I met such a caravan the 
other day. First cathe several consequential great tits, their black 
cravats and yellow waistcoats looking very smart among the Autumn 
foliage. They were followed by half a dozen fairy-like blue tits, most 
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dainty of small acrobats, which seemed to refer to do their : a 
hunting for insects hanging head downwards from the tip of a GARDEN THE WINTER THROUGH 
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QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S 
JEWEL CABINET 


By H. CLIFFORD SMITH 


HE jewel cabinet of Queen Charlotte, consort of King 

George III, now the property of her great-great-grandson, the 

Marquess of Cambridge, is one of the finest examples extant 

of English furniture of its period. It was made to contain the 
magnifi ent parure of diamonds, valued at £50,000, given by King 
George [1 to his 17-year-old bride and worn by her at their Coronation 
in Sep: mber, 1761, just a fortnight after their marriage. 

Th diamonds had belonged to Queen Caroline, and on her death 
were gi en by King George II by deed of gift, during his lifetime, to his 
younge son, the Duke of Cumberland, from whom they were purchased 
by Kin George III. In the state portrait of Queen Charlotte by Allan 
Ramsa painted in her Coronation robes, the diamonds can be seen set 
in prof’ ion upon the corsage of her gown; others, of great size, mounted 
in a sii. le row, are worn as a collar round her neck. 

Th cabinet, which was especially made to hold the diamonds, 
stands \% ft. high. It is of mahogany richly carved, is veneered with 
various woods—padouc, amboyna, tulip, olive and rosewood—and 
finely 1 laid with engraved ivory. It is fitted with panelled doors 
enclosir , small drawers, has a drawer below and a lift-up top, and 
stands .n carved and moulded cabriole legs terminating in scroll feet. 
The doc ‘s have each an ivory-framed cartouche inlaid in ivory, one with 
a trumpet, palm and bay-wreath trophy, the other with a two-horned - 
cornucopia. The top of the cabinet, likewise inlaid with engraved ivory 
let into a panel of amboyna wood framed in ivory, shows the coat of 
arms of (Queen Charlotte—the royal arms of England impaling Mecklen- 
burg with seven quarterings. 

The cabinet was made at the cost of £138 10s. by William Vile and 
John Cobb, cabinet-makers-in-chief to King George III, who carried on 
their business a few doors from Thomas Chippendale’s workshop in 
St. Martin’s Lane. It is described in their bill for the year 1761, preserved 
in the Lord Chamberlain’s accounts now in the Public Record Office as : 

A very handsome jewel cabinet of many different kinds of fine wood, 
on a mahogany frame, richly carved, the fronts, ends and top inlaid 
with ivory in compartments neatly engraved, the top to lift up and 
two doors, the drawers all lined with black velvet. 

On Queen Charlotte’s death in 1818, the cabinet became the 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE, CONSORT OF KING GEORGE III, 

WEARING HER CORONATION ROBES. From the 

painting by Allan Ramsay in the National Portrait Gallery. 

The diamonds for which the cabinet was made can be seen 
on the corsage of the gown and in the collar 


property of her third daughter, Mary, Duchess of Gloucester, 
who left it in 1840 to her niece and god-daughter, Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, afterwards Duchess of Teck, from whom it 
passed to her grandson, the Marquess of Cambridge, the present 
owner. 
The diamonds themselves were bequeathed by Queen 
Charlotte to the ‘‘House of Hanover,’’ as the Royal House was 
then termed. They remained Crown property and were worn by 
Queen Adelaide, consort of King William IV, and, during the 
| hl first 15 years of her reign, by Queen Victoria on state occasions. 
\s.\ Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, Queen Victoria’s uncle, who on 
the. death of William IV became King of Hanover, however, 
laid claim to them; and finally, in 1858, after a long Chancery 
suit, the Queen handed them over to George, his son, her first 
cousin, known as the Blind King of Hanover. 


Photographed by the courtesy of the Marquess of Cambridge 
(Lefi' UEEN CHARLOTTE’S JEWEL CABINET. Made in 1761 by the royal cabinet-makers, Messrs. Vile and Cobb, of St. Martin’s 
Lan ondon. The frame is of mahogany veneered with padouc wood. The oval panels are of tulip wood, with compartments 
of a oyna, bordered and inlaid with ivory. (Right) THE LID OF THE CABINET. Showing Queen Charlotte’s coat of arms 


inlaid in ivory 
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FATHER OF ENGLISH WATCH-MAKING 


S success came to Thomas Tompion his 
business grew and in the process it 
became a family one. In 1696 
George Graham, when he was 23, 

entered Tompion’s service as a journeyman; in 
after years he achieved fame as an horologist 
and became a fellow of the Royal Society. 
In 1687 Tompion took as an apprentice 
Edward Banger. Both the journeyman and 
apprentice married niecesof Tompion. George 
Graham married Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Tompion’s younger brother James, and Banger 
married Margaret, the daughter of Tompion’s 
sister Margaret Kent. There was also a nephew, 
Thomas Tompion (II), who was the only son 
of James. The nephew was apprenticed to 
Charles Kemp in 1694, and from 1702, when he 
was out of his time and admitted to the Clock- 
makers’ Company, he may have worked in his 
uncle’s business, but there is no record of a 
watch or clock mad* by him. 

Tompion’s clock production can be divided 
into several distinct periods. There was the 
early period from 1670 to 1685; during which 
years Tompion’s activities have already been 
traced in the first article (October 6). The 
small number of extant clocks of this first 
period possess an experimental character, their 
movements having unusual features, especially 
in the case of spring-driven clocks which are 
always more complex in their clockwork than 
those that are weight-driven. 

Of this early period there are extant three 
specially noteworthy table clocks of Tompion’s 
make; all have elaborate and ambitious move- 
ments of the same design with grande sonnerie 
striking in which the quarters are chimed on 
three bells, as well as the striking of the hour 
at each quarter. All three clocks repeat the hour 
and the last quarter on a cord being pulled. 
This was an invention of the Rev. Edward 
Barlow. According to a contemporary writer 
Tompion made clocks fitted with Barlow’s 
repeater work as early as 1676; in fact, so popular 
did this invention of telling the time in the dark 
become in an age of no matches or electric 
light, that each of the London clockmakers had 
his own way of designing repeating work. 


é 
f 





2.—ORIGINAL MOVEMENT OF LADY CASTLEMAINE’S 
CLOCK. At the Institution of Civil Engineers 


By R. W. SYMONDS 


This ingenious Contrivance 
(scarce so much as thought of be- 
fore) soon took air, and being 
talked of among the London 
Artists, set their heads to work; 
who presently contrived several 
ways to effect such a performance. 
And hence arose the divers ways 
of Repeating-Work, which so early 
might be observed to be about the 
Town,every man almost practising, 
according to his own Invention. 

(Cf. The Artificial Clock-maker, 

by W. Dierham.] 1696.) 

One of these three extant 
table clocks (Fig. 1) because of 
its past history—it was made 
by Tompion for Charles II as a 
gift to Barbara, Lady Castle- 
maine—can be definitely dated 
within the years 1676-85. The 
fact that three of these clocks 
have survived suggests that 
Tompion made perhaps half a 
dozen or more. Unfortunately, 
in the case of the royal clock 
illustrated, it no longer has its 
original LTompion movement; 
for in the early nineteenth 
century the clock was sent to 
Benjamin Vulliamy, the emi- 
nent Court clockmaker of that 
time, to repair, which he did by 
replacing the movement with 
one of his own. Fortunately 
the original movement has sur- 
vived because he had the 
foresight to leave it to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. 

One other unusual feature 
of these three clocks is that 
Tompion designed the cases without a door at 
the back, and therefore in order to secure the 
pendulum when the clock was moved, it had 
to be held fast by two arms which were brought 
into action by turning the two hands of the 
lower quadrants of the dial. Yet one other 
unusual feature is that there is only one train 
for the striking of the hours and the chiming of 
the quarters; in his later grande 
sonnerie clocks Tompion aban- 
doned this use of one train and 
employed two, one for the strik- 
ing and one for the chiming, 
which latter was now on six 
bells instead of three. 

These three table clocks, 
which in the decade of 1675-85 
must have been looked upon as 
the most modern examples of 
the clockmaker’s art, were ex- 
perimental in their character, 
which is shown by several 
features of their design being 
discarded and not repeated by 
Tompion in his later work. The 
same remarks also apply to a 
number of other extant Tom- 
pion clocks of this early period; 
for example, the rare clock seen 
in Fig. 3 has several unusual 
features; one in particular being 
a primitive form of recoil escape- 
ment, and it also has striking 
copied from the Dutch, the 
coming hour being struck on a 
small bell at the half-hour, 
while the actual hour is struck 
on a large bell. This method of 
striking was adopted by several 
clockmakers during Charles II’s 
reign but was soon abandoned on 
the invention of repeating work, 
when it became superfluous. 

The next period of Tom- 
pion’s clocks was from 1685 to 
1700. In these years his design 
of clockwork—because experi- 
ence had shown up the defects 
in earlier work—became more 


MAINE. 


In gilt metal case with silver mounts. 



























































































































































1.—A GIFT FROM CHARLES II TO LADY CASTLE- 


Euston Hall, Suffolk 


settled, and also there was a great affinity 
between the design of dials and case ornaments. 
Judging from the number of extant examples, 
a great many more clocks must have been made 
in this period than in the earlier one. Also this 
period is noted for the numbering of clock move- 
ments, which Tompion started to do from about 
1685 onwards, as far as it is possible to estimate. 

The numbers were stamped—often very 
irregularly—on the back plates of long-case 
and table clocks; usually at the base below the 
pendulum bob in the latter, and in some clocks 
the numbers are to be found in the left-hand 
corner of the plate. In later long-case clocks, 
on which Tompion put his name in an oval 
plaque in the matted centre of the dial, the 
number was sometimes engraved below the 
name. Also the cases were stamped with the 
corresponding number; on the edge of the door 
in long-case clocks and sometimes on the seat 
board in table clocks. The reason for numbering 
was undoubtedly for the purpose of keeping a 
record of each clock made and sold, and to-day 
the numbering has become a valuable means of 
tracing the evolution of design of Tompion’s 
clock movements and also their approximate 
dating. Tompion likewise numbered _ his 
watches, but the numbers were a distinct series 
from that of the clocks. Royal clocks and pos- 
sibly those made to special order, however, 
were not numbered. 

It has been calculated that Tompion made 
about 4,500-5,000 watches and 550 clocks from 
the beginning of the period of numbering to his 
death. This large production of watches shows 
that Tompion divided his- attention be ween 
watch- and clock-making; and it must »ot be 
overlooked that he was an instrument-mz<er as 
well. Tompion’s skill in all three branches of 
the craft is confirmed by Robert Hook: when 
he wrote that Tompion was “a person des »rved- 
ly famous for his excellent skill in n.sking 
watches and clocks, and not less curio: ; and 
dexterous in constructing and handwor!’ ‘ng of 
other nice mechanical instruments.” 

An outstanding example of a royal cl ck of 
the second period made for William III is illus 
trated in Fig. 5. It is designed with two “pring 
barrels of sufficient power to keep both goi: 3 and 
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striking trains in action for a year without 
rewinding. The large space necessary to contain 
the goiug and striking barrels and their fusees 
has caused the unusual form of this clock—the 
two large barrels and the fusees being fitted in 
the box designed as a base. This clock strikes 
the hours and quarters and is fitted with repeat- 
ing action. The pendulum is suspended in front 
of the movement and its bob can be seen through 
the gla.ed aperture in the base. 

Th. third and last period of Tompion’s 
es from 1700 to his death in 1713. This 
divided into two; in the first part were 
hich Tompion designed and made in 
ition with his nephew Edward Banger 
ocks being identified by being inscribed 
m and Banger” (see Fig. 6). This 
ition of uncle and nephew was not, 

of long duration; for clocks, judging 
number, that were made after 1709-10, 
ve Tompion’s name alone on their dials. 
vests that a quarrel arose between them 
ger left the business. The wording of 
’s will supports this conjecture; for he 
his niece Margaret the interest on £500, 
pecially stipulates that it is “for her 
separate use”’ and it is not “in any Sort 
or lyable to the Acts, Debts, forfeitures, 
ance, Intermedling, Disposition, or 
of her said Now Husband.’’ What is 
is that Banger, when he left Tompioni, 
set up in business on his own; no watch 
is so far recorded with his name alone. 
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During the later part of this final period, : 


when Tompion had now reached the age of 70, 
much of the work of the business was under the 
direction of George Graham, for whom Tompion 
had a great affection, describing him in his will 
as “my loving nephew.” A few clocks and 
watches have survived bearing both their names 
—‘‘Tompion and Graham.” 


3 and 4.—AN EARLY CLOCK BY TOMPION WHICH ANNOUNCES THE NEXT HOUR 


ON A SMALL’BELL AT THE HALF-HOUR. 
marked with the hours to set the striking. Circa 1675. 


It was during this final period, when 
Tompion worked in collaboration with his two 
former assistants, that his clocks became of the 
highest quality, especially those of the Banger 
partnership, which in many cases had an even 
finer finish and greater exactitude than those of 

* Tompion alone. 

In 1713 Tompion died, 
and George Graham made 
the following announcement 
in the newspapers : 

Geo. Graham, Nephew of the 
late Mr. Tho. Tompion, 
Watch-maker, who lived 
with him upwards of 
17 Years, and managed 
his Trade for several 
Years last past; whose 
name was joined with 
Mr. Tompion’s for some 
time before his Death, 
and to whom he hath 
left all his Stock and 
Work, finished and 


(Left)— 

5.— CLOCK MADE 
BY TOMPION FOR 
WILLIAM II 
In ebony and silver- 
mounted case, it is 
spring-driven and still 
goes for a year without 


being re-wound. At 
Mostyn Hall 


(Right) — 
6.—CLOCK BY 
TOMPION AND 
BANGER WITH 
GRANDE SON- 
NERIE STRIKING 


In tortoiseshell and 
gilt-mounted case 


In a slot in the back is seen the locking-plate 
In the collection of Captain Hugh Vivian 


unfinished; continues to carry on the said Trade, 
at the late Dwelling-house of the late Mr. Tompion, 
at the Sign of the Dial and the Three Crowns, at the 
Corner of Water-lane in Fleet-street, London; where 
all Persons may be accommodated as formerly. 
(The Englishman, November 28-December 1, 
1713.) 

Tompion was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
and 38 years afterwards George Graham was 
given the same distinction and was laid in the 
grave with his former master. So the fame of 
these two great English clockmakers was 
recognised in their own time. 























































A 17th-CENTURY INVENTORY OF FURNITURE 
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2.—THE OVERMANTEL OF THE STAG PARLOUR 
With a representation of a stag drive and of the Elizabethan house, and the 
arms of James I 
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1.—THE SOUTH FRONT, ADDED TO THE ELIZABETHAN QUADRANGLE BY LEONI IN 1726, 


And the terrace on the left, from across the sunk garden 


LYME PARK, CHESHIRE 


THE SEAT OF LORD NEWTON 





By MARGARET JOURDAIN 


HE house of Lyme, which lies in the old 

moorland of Macclesfield Forest, is a rich 

amalgam of Elizabethan and _ Palladian 

styles, with the Palladian of Giacomo Leoni 
dominating the exterior. There is no mention of 
Lyme before 1466, when it is described as being a 
“fair hall with a high chamber, kitchen and other 
offices.” All that is visible of the Elizabethan 
building is the centre of the north front. Inside, 
of that date, is the fine drawing-room panelled to 
within 4 ft. of the ceiling and having a deep plaster 
frieze above the panelling, and a stone and plaster 
chimneypiece in two stages, centring on the arms 
of Queen Elizabeth (Fig. 4). 

There are also rich armorial chimneypieces 
in the Stone parlour and the Knight’s room. The 
chimneypiece in the Stag parlour encloses in its top- 
most tier a representation of the old house, while 
in the second tier are the royal arms of James I, 
flanked by figures of Peace and Plenty (Fig. 2). 

In 1726, Giacomo Leoni, the Venetian architect 
(1686-1764) of Bramham, Clandon, and Moor Park 
(Hertfordshire), partially refaced the then existing 
structure. The impulse may well have been the 
re-building of the similar Elizabethan quadrangle of 
Chatsworth into a great classic square by the 
Ist Duke of Devonshire; and the effect, from the out- 
side, is not dissimilar. The north front was largely 
encased; and the south front entirely with a great 
Palladian facade (Fig. 1). The history of the house, 
and of the family of Legh, has been fully recorded 
in Lady Newton’s House of Lyme; and with this and 
with the aid of an inventory of the year 1687, which 
she allowed me to copy, it is possible to trace the 
history of some of the remarkable furniture of the 
house. 

Many rooms of the Elizabethan period « ad of 
the later Renaissance remain almost unto.ched 
since they were first decorated. Their co tents 
witness to the rich accumulations of succ -ssive 
generations of its Legh owners, ranging fro 1 the 
reign of Charles II to George III. It is durii z the 
late Stuart period that the letters of Richard Legh 
(1634-87) to his wife Elizabeth (recorded in Lady 
Newton’s House of Lyme) present a vivid pict re of 
the new impetus given to architecture and furn shing 
at the Restoration of the monarchy. Richard Legh 
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3—THE HALL, AS REDECORATED BY LEONI 
WITH MORTLAKE TAPESTRIES 


(Right) 4—DRAWING-ROOM CHIMNEYPIECE, WITH 
THE ARMS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


married in January, 1660-61, and the lavishness of his 
hospitality is described in his funeral sermon in 1687-88 : 
“His entertainments upon occasion were very splendid 
and magnificent . . . his home might very well be styled 
a County Court, and Lime the Palace to the County 
Palatine of Chester.’ 

Among the purchases by Richard Legh, mention is 
made of a chest of drawers, and a scriptore (or bureau) for 
which he paid £20; but the means of transit being still 
inadequate, he was unable to hazard them during the 
Winter months. In 1675 he bought a long-case clock from 
the “famous Pendulum maker, Knibbe,”’ for £24, and 
Writes that the case is to be. of black ebony instead of 
the “walnuttree wood of which they are mostly made.” 
In answer to this letter, his dutiful wife assures him that : 
“as to the Pandelome case, I thinke Blacke suits every- 
thing The existing clock by Knibb, which is in good 
working order, is a prominent object in the Bright gallery. 
In 1687 Richard Legh bought a (syphon) barometer, which 
Was dc-cribed by him as ‘“‘a bottle that hath quicksilver in 
it.” \t was despatched to Lyme in a long deal box, and 
the ¢ © was to remain untouched until Richard Legh’s 
retur’ By the time the 1678 inventory was taken, there 
Were ) fewer than three weather-glasses at Lyme. 

rooms at Lyme, as is always found to be the 
ase | m 17th-century inventories, were sparely furnished, 
but re were “four great chairs with arms” and 
fig! “en chairs with backs, all velvett,” in the great 
dinins--oom; and “andirons of jbrasse”; while in the 
with wing-room there were a set of “glass, table and 
stand: " (a group frequently met with in contemporarv 


acco 7 


5), “six chairs with armes, six chairs only backs, all 
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5.—WALNUT SINGLE CHAIR} 
Circa 1695 


Walnuttree and carved.’ In the bedchamber 


there was a flowered velvet bed lined with 
damask, and four ‘flowered velvet chairs 
with arms” to match. The hall, with its two 
large and one small table, “‘a pair of harpsi- 


calls,’ and two statues, was almost empty, 
and its contents were valued at only £15. 


One of the few easy chairs in the house is 























6.—WALNUT SETTEE, WITH NEEDLEWORK COVERING ON A MORINE GROUND 
Circa 1690. 


listed in the “new parlour.’”’ “Madam Legh’s 
mourning chamber’”’ (named separately from 
her bedroom) is described as having “ black 
bed hangings and counterpane and four 
black chairs,’ for mourning was then carried 
to fantastic lengths of gloom. 

The inventory gives only brief descrip- 
tions of the objects listed, but it is probable 














that the ‘‘andirons of brass” in the great 
dining-room are the fine pair (Fig. 10) of 
iron faced with pierced and engraved brass 
ornament. A mirror of the late years of the 
seventeenth century, framed in black japan, 
with a pierced cresting, may be part of the 
black furniture in the dressing-room, which 
includes ‘‘a large black glass, a black table 





8.—WALNUT WRITING-CHAIR 


The splat inlaid with the Legh crest. 


Circa 1725 


(Left) 7.—MUSICAL CLOCK IN RED JAPANNED CAS ., BY 
CLAUDE VIET. Circa 1700 
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and a pr of black stands.” A little 
later in date are the walnut chairs 
(Fig. 5) which preserve their original 
covering and richly tasselled fringes ; 
and the settee (Fig. 6), which has 
the bub turning of the front legs 
and tue rising stretcher which 
became the fashion about 1690. The 
coverir ; is of morine embroidered 
with w |l-designed groups of flowers 
in vas.3. Also of the late seven- 
teenth entury is a walnut table, in 
which the top is veneered with 
oyster- ieces, panelled with a broad 
bandir of laburnum. 

U: ler Richard Legh’s son and 
success r Peter considerable altera- 
tions y re made to the exterior and 
to sor of the interior of the house 
about. 720; the grand staircase, 
the ha! and the saloon all date from 
this pe. od. In 1723 the house was 
said tc be partly ready for visitors, 
and m-ch furniture was acquired 
about t:en. Of a Venetian silk bed 
which ~vas secured at a cost of £69 
(descriied as “‘one of the finest I 
have seen, very noble and as fine as 
any in ‘:ngland”’) only the remnants 
remain, covered with red silk. The 
wide-seated walnut writing - chair 
(Fig. 8), which dates from this 
period, has its solid splat inlaid 
with the Legh crest, ‘“‘out of a 
ducal coronet, a ram’s head, in 
the mouth a slip of laurel.”” There is 
asecond very similar writing-chair, 
but without the inlaid crest. 

There is at Lyme also a set of 
eight walnut chairs and a settee 
covered in yellow damask, sent to 
Peter Legh by his niece Lady 
Coventry (widow of the 5th Earl of 
Coventry, who died in 1719). She writes that 
she has sent this set to Lyme without his 
leave, being forced by her circumstances to 
ask for payment. “‘I am ashamed to say 
there is a price to them (twenty-five guineas) 
and that I am not able to say they are at 
your Service, but as the Lord of Lyme is so 
farr a richer and more potent person than me, 





10,— 
PIER 
One of a pair. Circa 1670 

(Righ 
PIERCED AND FACETED STEEL 


9.—CARVED AND GILT GIRANDOLE. Circa 1750 


poor Widow, I am forced to name the sum, 
but you are as free to send them back and 
no harm done. For fashion I do assure you 
they are as Modern as if only made to-day. 
. The chairs with the damask cost my 
better than £4 a chair and the Sattee 


Lord 
more than double that without the damask.”’ 


The 
younger 


reign of Peter 
(1708-92), who 


Legh the 
succeeded his 
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i, 12.—BASKET GRATE AND FENDER 
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uncle Peter Legh in January, 1744, 
was a long one; and the mid-Georgian 
furniture at Lyme dates from this 
period. A pair of ladder-back chairs 
commemorate his marriage with 
Martha, only daughter and heiress of 
Thomas Bennet of Sathorp; as their 
arms are carved in a bold cartouche 
above the top rail. The carving of 
the rich ladder rungs of the back is 
a vigorous essay in rococo. A group 
of six chairs bears no arms; but 
the monogram C. R. introduced 
into the central splat indicates the 
family’s sympathy with the Stuarts. 
The remains of Charles I’s cloak were 
cut up as coverings for these fine 
chairs, and there are other relics of 
Charles I at Lyme, his gloves, and 
his agate-handled dagger. There is 
also a set of mahogany chairs, dating 
from about 1735-40, having a flat- 
tened top rail, and vertically pierced 
splats. On the back, the splats finish 
at the seat rail in a large volute. 
And there are examples of carvers’ 
pieces—side-tables and girandoles of 
the middle years of the century 
(Figs. 7 and 9). 

The musical clock seen in Fig. 7, 
in a case japanned red with rich 
brass mounts, is inscribed with the 
name of Claude Viet, London. This 
maker was admitted to the Clock- 
makers’ Company in 1698, and 
Britten notes a gold watch by him 
inscribed “‘ Watchmaker to Her 
Majesty.”’ The clock plays 12 tunes, 
some of which are given: Gigue 
lelebolere (Lillibullero), Gauoat name- 
less, The Eunuch Song, Granaderes 
march, Trumpet tune and| Trumpet 
minuet, and Joy to Great Caesar. 

The examples of the classical revival at 
Lyme are not so notable, but there is a steel 
basket grate in the drawing-room which is a 
fine example of pierced and faceted metal 
(Fig. 11), somewhat incongruously placed 
within an Elizabethan chimneypiece. The 
accompanying fender (Fig. 12) is equally 
rich and delicate in treatment. 
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HOW DO BEES SWARM? 


WARM ING by beés is not, as some people 
may think, a phenomenon resulting from 
human patronage and apiculture and has 
nothing to do with our habit of putting 

the insects into, for them, luxuriously fitted 
boxes. In fact, I began bee-keeping because 
my frugal and most conscientious French farmer 
caught two swarms which had come from wild 
nests in the trunk of olive trees and had housed 
them in the most elementary “hives.” It was 
unlikely that a French peasant would allow 
anything so valuable as a swarm of bees to leave 
the estate, if he could prevent it! 

Swarming is undoubtedly Nature’s method 
of spreading the bee species, 
and the process is similar 
whether bees are living in a 
wild state or domesticated. As 
a rule the swarm settles 
within 20 vds. of the parent 
nest or hive. Writers on the 
subject have generally attri- 
buted this first stop as due to 
the reluctance or - physical 
inability of the queen to under- 
take a .longer flight. Poor 
thing! She has flown only once 
before, on her nuptial flight, 
and has since been confined (in 
every sense of the word) for a 
vear or two, unceasingly laving 
eggs. . 

But there may be other 
reasons for the delay, which 
may be due to hesitation re- 
garding the destination of the 
emigrants. Perhaps one of the 
most fascinating facts con- 
nected with the operation of 
swarming is the despatch of 
several hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of scouts in many 
directions to reconnoitre sites 
for the new home. It is, I 
believe, agreed by experts that 
these are generally 
despatched from the parent 
hive the issue of the 
swarm. Some years ago I came 
to this conclusion independent- 
ly after experience of a good 
deal of swarming from my 
20 hives. 


scouts 


before 


The most striking instance 
occurred one day when, in 
the morning, I noticed a num- 
ber of bees crawling about 


the inside of a couple of 
empty hives. Those hives, at 
the time, were standing in 
a barn about a_ hundred 


vards from the apiary. They 
were fitted with frames ready 
for swarms, and the door 
of the barn was always open in the daytime. 
On the same morning I noticed several 
bees exploring our sitting rooms in the house. 


Not only this, but a neighbour who lived 
about three-quarters of a mile away rang 
me up and said: ‘What is up with your 
bees? They are inquisitively visiting my 


rooms.”’ 

The sequel was curious and uncommon. A 
large swarm emerged from one of my hives 
about noon and settled as usual on the branch of 
an olive tree, about 10 yds. away. I then visited 
the two empty hives in the barn and found 
that in one of them the number of scouts had 
increased to some 20 or 30. 

We usually hived our swarms in the 
evening. I do not recommend this delay, as I 
have lost swarms by not taking them at once, but 
it was more convenient, and bees usually enter 
hives very readily just before nightfall. On the 
occasion in question I tolc my farmer that I 
was going out and would return to hive the 
swarm later. I returned about five o’clock and 
met my man who told me the “bees were 
hived.’’ I asked him where, and he said 
they had entered the barn and occupied the 
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hive to which their scouts had paid so much 
attention in the morning. 

On another occasion we took a swarm in 
the evening some hours after I had placed an 
empty hive near it. This time, although I saw 
scouts exploring the hive, the bees did not enter 
the hive of their own accord, but waited in their 
cluster till we hived them. Nearly every bee had 
entered when my farmer suddenly pointed to 
the sky above our heads and I saw a second 
swarm approaching over some trees from the 
north. Much to our astonishment they came 
pouring down on to the alighting board of the 
hive into which we had entered our swarm, 





A SWARM WAITING TO BE HIVED 
and were accepted by our bees without protest. 
Of course the two queens must have fought 
the usual duel to the death’ in the presence of 
the interested spectators from both swarms. 
I had little doubt that the empty hive had 
been found by the scouts of the second swarm, 
which must have come a considerable distance 
from its parent hive or nest, as we cannot 
imagine that a swarm was casually flying 
overhead, spied a bee-hive below them and 
entered it. 

It is well known that a swarm that moves 
off after its first temporary halt will generally, 
though not always, fly along distance, sometimes 
for several miles, and it seems that scouts must 
also cover a considerable mileage in their recon- 
noitring expeditions. 

When we ask ourselves ‘‘Who decides the 
destination ?’’ we are indeed puzzled. It would 
be so simple if the queen were an autocrat and 
settled the time for swarming and the site of 
her new home. But not atall! She is frequently 
most reluctant to leave, and will fairly often 
return and have to be chivied out again by her 
subjects. 

If she is powerless to give a decision, 


someone must. To my mind bees in their very 
long period of evolution, a period exceeding ours 
in length by perhaps a million years, haye 
reached a stage when they are able to act as q 
result of what I shall call a plural menta| 
process. At a risk of entangling myself in a net 
of philosophic conjecture, I shall attempt to 
explain what I mean by a somewhat far-fetched 
imaginary example. Suppose in a much exag- 
gerated communistic form of society, a portion 
of the human race continued to live for se ‘era| 
hundred thousand years in such a way ‘5 to 
bring the life of every member of the comm nity 
more and more to the same level—tha’ the 

whole tendency of this p uto- 
was - to 


cracy prevent any 
individual from differing ‘rom 
his or her fellow crea ures 


socially, professionally or even 
in physical attributes. In such 
circumstances, we shoul: of 
course vary in age as at pre sent, 
but our minds and bodies w 5uld 
otherwise become more and 
more strangely alike, and not 
only should we tend all to react 
in the same way to external 
phenomena, but we should 
develop a much greater tend- 
ency to respond to herd move- 
ments, about which a very 
interesting book appeared some 
years ago. Individuality would 
cease to exist. 

Let us suppose that in 
such a_ social state human 
beings were liable to swarm, 
to carry out mass migrations. 
As our minds and bodies are at 
present constituted, to organise 
such a swarm we should need 
a Government department 
which would issue pages and 
pages of instructions, and 
innumerable officials of various 
grades to repeat and elaborate 
them. Weshould need, in fact, 
such a staff as is possessed by 
an army, staff officers, officers 
and N.C.Os. But if our minds 
and bodies were all cast in 
one mould, so to speak, is it 
not possible that we should 
hardly need either instructions 


or staff? Our minds would 
probably all react alike to 
external phenomena, and 


our actions would respond. 

To take a more concise 
example, if a number of such 
robot-like beings were seated 
in a room which became very 
cold, Brown, Jones and Robin- 
son would rise and go and fetch 
firewood, and Smith and Clark would light the 
fire. Brown, Jones and Robinson would need 
no telling, as everyone present would feel that 
these individuals were the persons indicated to 
fetch the wood. In the present state of human 
society everybody might get up to do so, oF 
one or two individuals might decide to 0, 
but where human beings had been really 
levelled as in my quite imaginary case, | think 
the mass reaction would be more subtle and 
the suitable number of individuals would 
respond to the necessity, without instructions 
or argument. : 

I recommend meditation on _ thi: 
abstruse problem as a cure for ins 
Under the stress of industrialisation the 
have gone some small way on the roa! to 4 
plural mental process. This is evident oy the 
habit of queue-ing on the slightest provo ation. 
They will queue sometimes when they dont 
know what they are queue-ing for. The ! “ench, 
who, perhaps, have retained more indivi: uality 
than ourselves, need police to make them ;ueueé, 
and even then they will probably face in -wo 
three directions ! 

Of course, it- would not at all follo. 
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, mass of human beings acting under plural 
mental reactions would do the right thing or a 
wise thing. Bees will select absurd places to 
inhabit as Swarms. Shortly before I left France, 
settled in a boat in Cannes harbour. 
tainly did not show great natural 
although a Frenchman characteristic- 
irked that the poor insects were obvi- 
ously secking to leave a country controlled by 
the Vich y Governmnet ! 


As general rule, but not always, swarms, 
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Of course we bee-keepers, although we love 
watching swarms enter a hive, dislike*the very 
sound of the word swarm as much as the 
proverbial oyster hates a lemon. A swarm ruins 
the honey-giving prospects of the hive it leaves, 
and normally gives little in its new hive during 
the year of its introduction. So the text books 
have many instructions on how to prevent 
swarming and on artificial swarming. Some 
people will endeavour to stop the nuisance by 
cutting out queen cells. But, as these are 
immediately renewed, this involves operating 
every fortnight, and the chances are that you 
will be prevented by a period of bad weather 
from opening your hives, and the bees will 
have their revenge by swarming late, which is 
catastrophic for your honey harvest. 

I asked Professor Baldensperger, perhaps 
the oldest and most experienced bee expert in 
Europe, and Mr. Hillerns in the South of France, 
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who has had over a hundred hives for many 
years, and they agreed that for an ordinary 
apiary of several hives or for a large one it is 
best during the inspections in early Spring to 
remove frames of brood from the stronger hives 
and give them to the weaker, replacing the 
brood frames with empty frames with wax 
foundation. Although you may not prevent 
swarming completely by this method, its adop- 
tion has, asa rule, proved successful. The other 
precaution to take is to get rid of old queens, 
which are often made to swarm when the bees 
consider that they are: past their prime for 
egg-laying. 

Swarms, according to Hillerns, may occur 
in almost every month of the year in the South 
of France. He had had one even in December, 
but of course the usual swarming period is from 
April to July, much the same as it is here, with 
April and May as the most likely months. 


PARTRIDGE PETS 


i{not ta en, will wait a number of hours before 
leaving .eir first alighting-place. It can hardly 
be supp’ sed that this long rest is necessary for 
the rect eration of the queen’s flying powers, 
as we he -e no reason to suppose the prolonged 
wait wo: d have that effect. It is certainly more 
probabl that Nature insists on some destina- 
tion beii ¢ agreed on before perilous and lengthy 
fight ac oss country begins. 
HE taming of wild animals and birds 
s a fascinating hobby, calling for 
nfinite care and patience. Towards the 
nd of last year I received an invita- 
tion fron: friends to come to see their new pets 


in Berkshire. Mrs. Harold Phillips has 
been unusually successful in taming a wide 
variety of pets. These have included a hen 
pheasant, an orange-bellied Mexican squirrel, 
a South African meerkat, a Humboldt Brazil 
monkey, a baby bear from Sarawak, a racoon 
from Miami, and a coati-mondi from Brazil, 
allof which, at different times, became members 
of the household. 

I had, therefore, high expectations when 
Jarrived in time for luncheon. After making the 
acquaintance of four geese waddling happily 
about the lawn, two of them Roman, one 
Chinese, and one Toulouse, I was told to take 
my seat at the luncheon table and await events 
in the company of a Labrador and an Alsatian. 
Presently my host came in, preceded by two 
English partridges, not on a plate but walking 
unconcernedly in front of him. They took no 
more notice of the dogs than the dogs did of 
them. 

Directly their mistress sat down to lunch, 
they pecked vigorously at her ankles and looked 
up expectantly for their share. After a few 
breadcrumbs, I fed them with a little powdered 
sugar Out of the palm of my hand. It was 
fascinating to note their unerring aim at each 
tiny particle, and I hardly felt their pecks. 
When any sugar fell on the carpet they rapidly 
cleared it up. ; 

On May 27 last year a keeper in Hampshire 
had taken two eggs, which were chipping, out 
of a nest. Mrs. Phillips took the chicks, care- 
tully wrapped up, home by train. For the first 
two or three days they were fed on, among 
other things, green fly and ants’ eggs. The 
little birds throve, and their menu was increased 
by many small insects which they found for 
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ALSATIAN, 
STRANGE DOGS 














WERE FEARLESS OF THEIR 
BUT WOULD ATTACK 


themselves and great 
quantities of ants’ 
eggs; also grasshop- 
pers, green caterpillars, ° 
groats, chopped grass 
and clover. They 
would eat red ants 
and their eggs but 
never black ants, of 
which in their early 
days they were terri- 
fied; indeed, they 
would dance about 
to shake them _ off 
their legs. They found 
sufficient grit in the 
garden and often dust- 
bathed. , 

In their early days 
they always went out 
gardening with their 
mistress, who became so 
partridge-minded that 
she never moved with- 
out looking to see where 
they were, so close 
did they keep to her feet. She used to lift each 
bird on the palm of her hand to the rosebuds 
for them to pick off the green fly, many of which 
would fall to the ground, where the birds would 
finish their meal. Green caterpillar, another 
favourite of theirs, they at first had much diffi- 
culty in swallowing, owing to the efforts of the 
other bird to take it away. During this period 


the Alsatian played an important part in 
guarding them from enemies, including an 


aggressive pair of sparrows. 

When the Wee-Waks, as they were called, 
were about eight months old it was thought 
that they were cock and hen. As is well known, 
the sex of a partridge is difficult to determine. 
Speculations began as to whether they would 
mate, with the prospect of a brood of 
young partridges ina 
nest in the garden or, 
even, in an arm-chair. 
Later, however, it be- 
came clear that they 
were both males. 

They were lightly 
pinioned by the 
shortening of alternate 
feathers in one wing 
and the taking of about 
one quarter of an inch 
off the tail. This still 
allowed them to fly a 
few feet off the ground. 
They slept upstairs in 
a large cardboard box 
with a layer of straw 
and open at the top. 
They strongly  dis- 
approved of going to 
bed and hammered a 
tattoo on the sides 
of the box, over which 
there was a net to 
prevent them from 
jumping out. 





THE ALSATIAN KEEPS GUARD BESIDE THE ARM-CHAIR 
NEST, PREPARED IN ANTICIPATION OF EGGS 


One night something fell off a table with a 
crash. Both birds shot instantaneously and 
vertically out of the box, nearly to the ceiling, 
and then fell back again. On another occasion 
the same thing happened when someone sneezed 
and the birds were resting on the carpet in the 
sitting-room. This faculty of automatically 
using their thigh muscles to jump straight up 
must be a provision of Nature against surprise 
by ground enemies. 

They disliked being left alone and once, 
when their mistress was away, they found their 
way upstairs and along a passage toa room where 
someone was listening to the wireless. A loud 
tattoo on the door gained them a welcome 
admission to the entertainment. They repeated 
this excursion on several occasions. 


One of the pair disliked children and would 
pursue them round the lawn. Any strange dog 
they would both attack fearlessly. 

There came a tragic morning when both 
birds disappeared, but a day or two later a 
telephone message came to the effect that 
“your two chickens were walking up the 
garden path at a neighbouring house. When 
their mistress went to fetch them they literally 
danced for joy round her and again did so on 
finding themselves at home again. 

A few weeks later they again absconded. 
By a fortunate chance the local poultry dealer 
visited a market gardener about three miles 
away and was asked to come to see the strange 
partridge which had joined the chickens a day 
or two previously. The poultry dealer, who 
knew of the birds’ disappearance, told the 
market gardener that the partridge belonged 
to Mrs. Phillips, who promptly retrieved him. 
The other bird has not been found but does 
not appear to be greatly missed by his former 


companion. Perhaps the latter relishes 
having a monopoly of the care lavished 
on his welfare. 

B.C. BR. U. 
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THE YOUNG IDEA 


A. Golf Commentary by 


HEN we read ofgthe sports and 

pastimes of elder days we do not 

as a rule imagine the players talking 

the shop of their particular game 
with that fervour and occasional tiresome- 
ness which marks their successors. When 
for instance we re-read Ivanhoe yet again 
and find the beloved Locksley cleaving the 
willow wand we are apt to think of him as a 
natural or supernatural genius; we do not 
fancy all the best archers of Needwood and 
Charnwood analysing his methods and discuss- 
ing how he did it. And yet no doubt they did 
and wanted to feel his bow and wondered if 
they could emulate him if they had just such 
another, even as we wonder if the clubs of some 
great golfer would improve our game. No doubt 
they said that X was a natural archer, whereas 
Y had practised and striven and agonised and 
managed to teach himself an artificial style 
which might forsake him at a crisis. 


* * * 


This small notion came into my head when 
I was reading with intense pleasure Dr. G. M. 
Trevelyan’s new book, English Social History. 
There I found one, Hugh Latimer, describing his 
initiation into archery by his father, a yeoman 
in the reign of Henry VII. His father, he wrote, 
“taught me how to draw, how to lay my body 
in my bow I had my bows bought me 
according to my age and strength; as I increased 
in them, so my bows were made bigger and 
bigger. For men shall never shoot well unless 
they be brought up to it.’”’ That is an engaging 
phrase, ‘“‘to lay my body in my bow,” with 
quite a golfing turn to it, and Hugh Latimer 
gave a further elucidation of it. He was taught, 
he went on, “not to draw with strength of arms 
as divers other nations do, but with the strength 
of the body.’’ Dr. Trevelyan, in a note, cites 
another and later authority, W. Gilpin in 
Remarks on Forest Scenery, and this too I will 
take the liberty of quoting: ‘“‘the Englishman 
did not keep his left hand steady, and draw his 
bow with his right; but keeping his right at 
rest upon the nerve, he pressed the whole weight 
of his body into the horns of his bow. Hence 
probably arose the phrase ‘ bending a bow’ and 
the French of ‘drawing’ one.’’ Here also, at 
any rate to my warped mind, is golf again, for 
how often have we had it pointed out to us not 
to swing with the arms alone, and, for that 
matter, how often have we tried to “get the 
body into it” and got it in in the wrong way! 


* * * 


There is much learning common to all 
games. I am wholly unlearned in archery, but 
I once watched some skilful archers and I 
remember noticing one point in the method of 
him who was by common consent the best there; 
indeed I was told that there was no better in 
England. He stood wonderfully immobile and 
his right hand was still at his ear when the 
arrow hit the target. I have no doubt he “laid 
his body in his bow,’ but that I do not recall, 
not having the knowledge to look out for it. 
Generally speaking, whatever game we watch 
we can see that the best players obey, mutatis 
mutandis, some rule that we have been taught 
in golf. ‘‘Keep your eye on the ball” is a rule 
of almost universal application, for instance, 
and we sometimes see it flagrantly neglected 
even by eminent persons. When, as sometimes 
happens in the highest circles, we see a poor 
wretch miss a place kick at goal from bang in 
front of the posts we can often observe the cause 
of his lapse from grace in the head that has 
come up palpably too soon. 


Hugh Latimer’s remark that ‘men shall 
never shoot well unless they be brought up to 
it” is one that is as nearly true of golf as such 
generalisations can be. There are exceptions, 
of course, men of great natural game-playing 
ability who take to golf as grown-ups and work 
very hard at it, but they are very few, and even 
so they are not quite so good as the best of 
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those who have been “brought up to it.’’ This 
bringing-up, in the case of great golfers, does 
not always imply that careful teaching which 
Hugh Latimer had from his father, nor that 
equally careful provision of their clubs. Indeed 
it may be said that most of the best golfers 
have never been deliberately taught in their 
lives; they have followed Mr. Robert Harris’s 
aphorism that ‘‘the right way to learn golf is to 
learn it first and think about it afterwards.”’ 
As for clubs, many of them have not in early 
youth been able to have their clubs “‘ bought 
according to their age and strength.’’ They 
have not been able to buy any at all, but have 
had to subsist on a casual old club or two given 
them by a kind employer or picked up anyhow 
or nohow. I think I remember to have read 
that the great Bob Ferguson never possessed 
a regular set of clubs until he had won his first 
tournament, a triumph which he achieved with 
a ‘‘job lot,’’ some of which had been lent him 
for the occasion. Hugh Latimer in the fifteenth 
century started his career in more auspicious 
circumstances than did several Open Cham- 
pions in the nineteenth. 


* * * 


No doubt boys in this country are coached 
much more and much earlier than they used to 
be, and I imagine that this is still more true of 
America, but perhaps we incline to exaggerate 
the studiousness of American youth. There is 
a general impression that Bobby Jones was 
taught by Stewart Maiden, but in fact the 
teaching chiefly consisted in Bobby as a small 
boy following his idol round the course and 
imitating him. Too careful coaching in youth 
may, I venture to think, do at least as much 
harm as good in cramping natural ability. I 
once had an interesting talk with the golf coach 
at an American college and he said that when 
he taught his pupils indoors during the Winter 
he concentrated on teaching them to swing and 
did not let them care overmuch where the ball 
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went. They had a ball to hit, but its destiny 
was of secondary importance. 

The other day I chanced to be on a golf 
course, and sitting in the veranda I watcheq 
with some interest a boy of perhaps 11 or 19 
years old having a lesson from the professional, 
He was by no means a complete beginner, 
having already the rudiments of a good, free 
swing as most small boys have, and I wanted 
to see what his teacher would do with him, | 
thought the boy was rather sternly used in that 
only at the very end of his lesson was he a! lowed 
to hit a real shot with a real ball. All the rest 
of the time he was kept at more thecretica] 
learning, being put into attitudes and sw aging, 
so to speak, by numbers. I thought th it if | 
had been that boy I should have year: 2d for 
a shot or two, but he did not seem to mii d, for, 
when he was released, I saw him still sy nging 
thoughtfully and stopping every now arn | then 
to verify his pose at the top of the swing. | 
daresay the professional knew best anc I do 
not wish to teach my grandmother, bu I did 
wonder whether quite so much pensiven<ss was § 
good for aspiring youth. I remember a *mark 
of Mr. John Ball’s that he did not like to see 
a young one too careful, and it seemed to me 


a wise one. 
* & * 


Once or twice I have tried to coac; chil- 
dren and it then seemed to me that one of the J 
difficulties was to know when to point out a 
definite mistake and when to say no more than, 
in effect, ‘‘Never mind. You missed that one. 
Now hit this one.’”’ A child will in the nature 
of things miss a certain number of shots from 
very childishness and not from having anything 
radically wrong with the swing. The good coach 
will know when to interpose definite instruction 
and when to be merely and generally encourag- 
ing. That at least is how it strikes me, though 
I do not claim any great skill or experience. | 
heard the other day of a fully grown-up player 
who declared with pride that he had reduced 
the number of things he had to remember in 
the course of his swing to six. I should have 
thought that was about five too many, but 
however that may be it is not a frame 
of mind to be recommended to the quite 
young golfer. 


INSTEAD OF TALKING ABOUT IT 


By JOHN STEWART COLLIS 


T is always good to turn from the word 
to the thing itself, from the book to the 
deed, from the exhortation to the execu- 
tion. After reading about agriculture I 

have often turned with relief to agriculture 
itself to become submerged in its grind. But 
it is not always easy to turn from the book to 
the deed. It is far easier to read about the 
future of the village or the problem of leisure 
or rural education than to see the thing in 
action. 


Indeed, to-day those who do not laugh at 
planning and do nothing themselves simply 
leave everything to the planners and do nothing 
themselves. But to plan the awakening of 
village life is about as sensible and as possible 
as to plan a religious revival or an artistic 
renaissance or to send down from Whitehall 
lorry-loads of laughter. 


Imagine then my surprise when, turning, 
off a main road in Wiltshire and coming to a 
village called Donhead and entering a farm, I 
beheld a barn turned into an auditorium for an 
occasion. The space in front of one pair of 
swing-doors was used as the stage. That open 
door was the stage scenery—the bottom parts 
were closed, the above portion making a large 
unglassed window, a canvas upon which was 
painted the actual rural scenery, for the barn 
was on a rise and commanded a view of the 
valley below with its church and its cottages 
and sloping fields and clumps of trees and 
summer clouds. Not a bad setting for a play, I 
thought. 


I sat down in the auditorium, and soon the 
play began. It was a fable belonging to our 


times. Enter a poet in whom contemplation 
without participation had caused sterility of 
the Muse. Meeting some peasants and finding 
that they seem happier and wiser than himself, 
he decides to turn his back on poetry and 
cultivate the earth. He approaches a farmer. 
But it is in the black days of agriculture, and 
the farmer replies that it is useless to engage 
labour since all his land is buried under tins— 
symbol of the false values, the false food, the 
false economy of our day. The poet is surprised : 

I thought there was a queer crop growing. 

I felt perhaps it needed hoeing. 

But now I see it’s hills on hills 

Of rusty tins and empty bottles of pills. 


And the farmer explains that this is because 


. all folk now get their food from tins 
And have to push it down with medicines. 


How get the tins removed? Together they 
decide to appeal to the Parish Council. They 
do so, but their plaint is referred by t’ at body 
to the Rural District Council. Again their plea 
is refused and they are referred on to -he Agt 
cultural Committee. This body likew se tum 
them down, the chairman saying: 


You see you’ve lost your case, Sir, wuless y%" 
like to summons E ; 
Enough audacity to face the House of “ommon 


And once more the farmer makes hi> ape?! 


this time before the Bar of the Horie. A™ 
again he is turned down. 


But just as the House is about t: adjou" 
a telegram arrives—symbol of we id cat 
strophe—declaring that food supp °s f™ 
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have stopped. Sensation! Complete 


ee, Government attitude! The land is 


wy .thing. All hands to the hoe. God speed 
he plovgh. The farmers are splendid. In a 
winkling the situation is changed. The. tins 
bres away. Agriculture revives. Work 
oes anc d. ‘The harvest is gathered amid 
ejoicin: d song, and the poet feels the return 
in Lon. 
’ "Si vas the theme. It was presented with 
onsic » technical felicity and contained 
nume! iashes of wit and some poetry. The 
utho sil Hembry (dairyman of this farm 
bt Dx 1) took the réle of the poet, while 
Ralp! ard (owner of the farm) was the 
armeé .d a very striking pair they looked, 


Coward making appeal after appeal to the 
councillors. They were supported by a cast 
not one of whom misfired, and who included 


_ all the staff of the farm. The whole performance 


passed without a dull moment. The stage 
scenery was something which I shall never 
forget, the changing light and the moving clouds 
over the still vale joining perfectly with the 
play, while the words of the performers were 
sometimes accompanied by the noise of a pig 
or a cow. 

As I sat there in the barn it seemed to 
me that I was witnessing something the like 
of which had been in earlier days when England 
was young, and something which may be again 
—nay, a fragment was before my eyes. Here 
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was the deed, and not merely the hope, the idea, 
the ideal, the might-be. Here work and play, 
agriculture and culture, action and contempla- 
tion had come together. Here something had 
risen above the ground. When we plant a seed 
we make it invisible. It works in darkness, its 
ways are obscure, it shuns the light. After many 
days it rises above the earth, and we pause to 
behold something that is growing because it is 
nourished, and nourished because it is rooted, 
capable of becoming so large that, like the 
spiritual Tree of which Christ spoke, the birds 
may yet find habitation therein. It seemed to 
me that here something had been sown, a seed 
had germinated in its secret obscurity, and a 
plant was growing. 


THE COUNTRYMAN’S HOOK 


i} Y years have passed since, at the 
se on of lush grass and prolific growth 
in che hedgerows, itinerant mowers 
to ed the country with their hand- 


forged hi »ks and scythes. It was around that 
time tho. a party, tired from their long trek 
along the dusty roads, arrived at a farm near 
Maidstoi.c, Kent, to find the farmer mowing 
with a niachine drawn by two horses. 

T he story goes that the stranded mowers 
smashed that and other machines in the neigh- 
bourhood, and to buy food for the journey 
home sold their cherished hooks in the inns. 


The blacksmiths would have none of them. 
They were already overstocked. The writer has 
just handle! d one of these hooks so sold in Kent. 
It is a beautiful implement still—perfect in 
balance and temper and a delight in the hands 
of a man to whom the use of the “fag” or 
“bagging’’ hook is not a lost art. 

Hooks are now made by the million in 
Birmingham and elsewhere, stamped and rolled 












REMEMBER — 
TOP SIDE IS THE 
FLAT SIDE 


. GRIP POINT WITH LEFT HAND 
. PRESS HANDLE IN TO WAIST 


. SWEEP HONE ALONG BE 
DIRECTION OF ARROW 


. TO FINISH POINT, DROP LEFT 
HAND To B 


. ONLY WIPE OFF THE BURRS 
ON THE FLAT SIDE —WEVER 
HONE 17 HARD 






WHEN CUTTING 


By a Student of Craftsmanship 


to the exact pattern, tempered to the precise 
degree of hardness—but by men who, perhaps, 
would be alarmed if asked to use one. For those 
new to this curved cutting implement of a 
hundred uses, the initial trial may very well 
be disappointing, for in unskilled hands this 
chisel-edged descendant of the ancient saw- 
toothed sickle has nothing to offer but sweat 
and tears—and probably a httle blood. 


Centuries before cricket, tennis and golf, 
reapers and mowers knew that the fundamentals 
of their craft were stance, rhythm, timing and 
“follow through.’’ They knew all about that 
subtle tightening of the wrist at the moment of 
impact that added so immensely to the speed 
of the blade; they knew that they had to keep 
the head still, the eye on the blade of grass to 
be cut—just as the golfer does on the ball. 
They knew just how to pick a hook with the 
right balance, and how to put and keep an edge 
on it. Like all craftsmen they used light tools and 
as craftsmen they made the tool do the work. 

For general use to-day a land girl 
or gardener should buy a No. 2 right- 
handed hook. This normally has the 
handle set up about 114 ins. to keep the 
knuckles clear of the ground. The 
balance is correct if the hook, held 
lightly in the hand, turns slowly point 
upward. This avoids any unnecessary 
wrist effort—the point of the hook will 
always float upward, not dig into the 
ground. The back of the hook should 
keep ‘naturally to the 
ground, not have to be 
held down to it. 


The owner of an 
already ‘‘ point-heavy”’ 
hook can correct the 
balance, however, by 
holding the blade in a 
strong vice and bending 
the handle gradually to 
the right. He~ should 
never bend the point upward just 
because it keeps digging in. The 
blade of the hook should be per- 
fectly flat, otherwise there will 
be trouble when honing it. 

The first thing to do after 
purchasing a hook is to learn 
to put an edge on it with a whet- 
stone, hone, rubber or stone— 
which are really the same thing. 


EL IN 











EVER HAVE FINGERS Now the modern hook has a 
faa’ aa “‘wood-chisel’’? not a “knife” 
POINT edge. It is most important to 

note this. It is ground only on one side, 
’ just like a wood-chisel. The manufacturers 
ae call the ground side the bevel side 
(incidentally, it is the under side) and 

a NPE Hoox the other side the flat. 
5 ad AT" The principle of sharpening a hook is 
| SIDE exactly the same, therefore, as. that for 


ae ae "BEVEL" SIDE 
K_currine EDGE 


sharpening the cutting edge of a wood- 
chisel. The carpenter puts the bevel side 
only to the stone, and uses the stone 
at the end of the operation on the flat 
side only to wipe off the “‘ burrs.” 


When, after stoning the bevel edge, keeping 
the stone flat with the bevel—or better still, 
flat on the bevel—you can feel the burrs coming 
up on the flat side, you then know you are 
““down to an edge.’’ All you have to do now is 
to hold the stone flat on the flat side and wipe 
the burrs off carefully without disturbing the 
keen edge. If you honed or stoned a hook 
equally on both sides you would get precisely 
the same result that a carpenter would get if 
he ground his chisel equally on both sides. You 
would get an edge something (but not correctly) 
like that of a wood-chopper—certainly not good 
enough to cut grass for any length of time, and 
the hook eventually would be ruined by this 
treatment. 

Provided that the stone is not too “‘fierce’”’ 
(coarse) it does not matter whether it is ellipti- 
cal, round or flat in section. But it must be held 
flat with the bevel at the manufacturer’s angle 
on the bevel side of the hook, and flat with the 
flat side when finishing off. That is the manu- 
facturer’s verdict. 

A few clumsy strokes with a hone can so 
damage the edge of a hook that it will need 
re-grinding on a grindstone. So, having put on 
a strong pair of gloves, practise honing with a 
piece of wood the same size as your real hone. 

Grip the back of the hook, point downward, 
with the left hand, pressing the handle in to 
the waist just to the left. Then with flexed wrist 
sweep the hone from heel towards the toe along 
the bevelled edge to the limit of space given by 
the left hand. Now move the left hand back 
and finish off to the point. Turn the hook flat 
and practise wiping imaginary burrs flat on the 
flat side. When you are sure of yourself use 
the real hone. 

Never attempt to mow until the hook is 
sharp—really sharp. The supreme test of good 
hooking is the overgrown lawn. Start on that 
with the dew on it. Stand square, weight 
equally balanced on both feet, with the left 
foot pointing along the left-hand edge of the 
grass to be cut. Now with an easy flowing 
motion from the forearm and wrist—not a 
snatch—run the point of the hook behind a few 
blades of grass, keeping the back of the hook 
on the ground. Think of the blade making a 
crisp, ‘‘slicing’’ cut through the grass you have 
your eye on, and follow it through with just a 
flick of the wrist as the blade passes the left 
foot. Try to cut a curved ribbon only an inch 
or two wide at the first. 

The writer knows, of course, that the grass 
will fold down uncut under the hook; that in 
your annoyance you will hold it up with the 
left hand and that the hook will then pull it 
out by the roots. He has been through all that. 
But don’t take it out of the poor hook—take 
it out of the easy nettle-bed. Then after a rest 
sharpen up again and have another swish—not 
a swipe—at the lawn. 

The right cut will come suddenly to you 
when you know the rules—just like the knack of 
riding a cycle. And then the j joy of.getting that 
sack of grass for the animals, clearing the untidy 
corner in the garden, trimming the hedge, and 
mowing the next -patch of field ready for 
digging ! 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE IMPULSIVE 
SNUFF-BOX 


IR,—I think I can offer an 
explanation of the mysterious 
explosion of a tumbler described by 
your correspondent Mr. R. Martin, in 
your issue of September 29. It appears 
to be a good example of a rare but not 
unknown phenomenon, which this 
Museum experienced some years ago. 
One morning, a portion of the 
vitreous enamel decoration of a 
French 18th-century snuff - box 
exploded of its own accord. At 9.45 
it was seen by the attendant, who 
wiped the glass of the case in which 
it was exhibited, to be intact. When 
he passed a few minutes later one of 
the framed enamel panels was missing 
and tiny particles were scattered in 
regular lines over the inside of the case. 
After satisfying ourselves that 
no outside agency could have caused 
the damage—no shock or jar—we 
communicated with Dr. Alexander 
Scott, F.R.s., who was at that time 
head of the Scientific Laboratory of 
the British Museum. On examining 
the particles he recognised what had 
happened, and my late chief, Mr. S. J. 
Camp, contributed an account of the in- 
cident to the magazine Artwork in 1930. 
At the time of manufacture glass 
sometimes cools too rapidly and 
remains thereafter in a state of 
tension. The enamel of the snuff-box 
could have exploded spontaneously at 
any time in the last 150 years, or in 
the future, and there is no knowing 
what finally brought its patience to an 
end, but it was noticed that this 
particular panel of enamel had never 
been properly fused to its base. I 
remember Dr. Scott rubbed some of 
the particles on the back of his hand 
to see if they scratched. If it had been 
an ordinary fracture, the particles 
would have been sharp and angular, 
but they were smooth to the touch. 
I believe the phenomenon is well 
known to manufacturies of soda-water 
bottles, who lose a proportion of their 
output from this cause, and scientists 
can demonstrate it by a tear of molten 
glass, suddenly cooled, known as a 
Rupert’s Drop. On being scratched 
or having its tail nipped off, it ex- 
plodes into dust. 
I enclose a photograph of the 
impulsive snuff-box, which bears the 
fermier’s mark of H. Clavel (1780-89). 
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to quote contrary findings from a 
single city—Dublin. 

Yet, at the foot of the next 
column, Professor Garrod himself 
quotes Professor Wilson’s figures for 
Ontario and Toronto, where only 300 
cases of non-pulmonary tuberculosis 
are observed in all and 45 cases only 
are attributed to bovine tubercle 
bacillus. 

If the figures for the whole of 
Dublin cannot be taken as having any 
meaning for the opponents of pasteur- 
isation, surely the figures in one 
hospital for sick children cannot be 
taken for the champions of pasteur- 
isation. 

Pasteurisation is mecessary in 
many cases in the big cities for dis- 
tribution reasons, but the arguments 
of Professor Wilson and Professor 
Garrod, together with the counter- 
arguments of such works as that of 
Mr. Bibby, do seem to indicate that 
far greater knowledge of and investi- 
gation into the laws of health, as well 
as the prevention of disease, is 
necessary before a really authoritative 
statement can be made on either side. 
—PortsmoutH, Farleigh House, Far- 
leigh Wallop, Basingstoke, Hampshire. 

[Professor Garrod comments as 
follows: I do not accept this com- 
parison. The Toronto findings differ 
from mortality statistics for Dublin 
or any other area in two ways: 
(1) They represent an ad hoc study in 
which every single item is a well- 
ascertained fact. (2) The difference 
observed is not one of degree but 
absolute : all the cases of tuberculosis 
of bovine origin in this Toronto 
hospital were in raw milk drinkers 
from the country and none in children 
from the city where the whole milk 
supply has been pasteurised for years. 
So clear a distinction renders larger 
figures superfluous.—Eb. ] 


THE LASS OF RICHMOND 
HILL 


S1r,—It seemed strange to read in a 
recent issue the reference to Mrs. 
Fitzherbert (1756-1837) as The Lass 
of Richmond Hill. Can it now be 
loosely argued that there was an 
earlier Lass of Richmond Hill—and 
that in Surrey? For the real and fully 
accredited Lass hailed from York- 
shire; she was Frances, only daughter 
of William I’Anson of the Hill House, 
Richmond, Yorkshire, who had other 





SNUFF-BOX BEFORE AND AFTER EXPLOSION OF ONE OF 
THE ENAMEL PANELS 
See letter: The Impulsive Snuff-Box 


It belonged at one time to the Em- 
press Eugénie, and entered the 
Collection in 1872.—JameEs G. Mann, 
Wallace Collection, W.1. 


PASTEURISATION 
From the Earl of Portsmouth. 


S1r,—In your issue of September 29, 
Professor Garrod produced a most 
interesting article dealing with Mr. 
J. P. Bibby’s pamphlet on pasteurisa- 
tion. With great sincerity and with 
obvious zeal, he seems to have used 
the same arguments of which he 
accuses Mr. Bibby. On figures for 
bovine tuberculosis he says : 
For this reason, only mortality 
figures which refer to large areas 
can be significant. 
And again : 
Mr. Bibby’s first answer to this is 


properties and practised as a solicitor 
at 24, Bedford Row, Bloomsbury. 
He was baptised at Wensley, Octo- 
ber 25, 1741, and died at Cotgrove, 
October 26, 1800. Frances was born 
at Leyburn, Yorkshire, October 17, 
1766, and died in Dublin, September 
30, 1795 (see A. Bryan I’Anson: 
History of the I’Anson Family). 

It is admitted that, although 
Frances had first met Leonard Mac- 
Nally (not McNally) in her father’s 
house. in Bedford Row, William 
I’Anson strongly opposed the marriage, 
and, in fact, rusticated her from the 
Metropolis to Hill House, Richmond, 
Yorkshire. But pace Mr. I. P. Pressly 
(who gave some of these details in a 
letter published in yourissue of October 
8) the father eventually assented to the 
marriage to MacNally and it took 
place at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 


January 16, 1787, when she was under 
21. ‘The song Sweet Lass of Richmond 
Hill was written by MacNally in 
honour of his fiancée or young wife; 
it was composed by James Hook, first 
published in the Public Advertiser 
August 3, 1789, and sung by Charles 
Incledon, the vocalist, in that year. 
Is it reasonable to contend that 
MacNally wrote the song in honour 
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DOGS THAT EAT FRuit 


Str—My husband has a borzoi which 
will not only eat as many blackberrie; 
as you will give her, but is also very 
fond of plums and will pick these og 
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of Mrs. Fitzherbert, born 10 years 
earlier than Frances, or that the Lass 
was acclaimed as coming from any 
other place than Richmond, York- 
shire >—Mavrice W. BrockKwELL, The 
Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


DOOMED 
VILLAGE SAVED 


Sir,—Enterprise in re- 


constructing old cottages 
has saved almost the 
entire village of Ilsing- 
ton, on the verge of 
Dartmoor. Of the 15 
dwellings clustered 
round the church 12 were 
condemned as unfit, and 
had they been demo- 
lished only the school, 
inn, and a farm-house 
would have remained. 
Captain Quelch pur- 
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they are out of her reach. I: she gets 
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chased the property and 
carried out a reconstruc- 
tion. St. Michael’s 
Cottages, shown reverse 
in my picture, date from 
the reign of Henry VII 
and were formerly 
Church property and afterwards poor- 
houses. Removal of a coating of rough- 
cast has revealed charming arches and 
stonework—floors of granite slabs, 
below the level of the road, now have 
wooden floors added. Circular stone 
staircases have been replaced by 
modern stairs, old oak beams have 
been exposed and treated, and modern 
cooking stoves have been placed in the 
huge open fireplaces, one 12 ft. wide. 

Ilsington is the birthplace of 
John Ford, Elizabethan playwright. 
—F. R. W., Bristol. 


THREAT TO OLD 
NOTTINGHAM 


Srr,—I was much interested in the 
letter A Prisoner of 1705 and photo- 
graph of Newdigate House, Notting- 
ham, in your issue of September 22, 
as I have a very anxious regard for 
the fate of Newdigate House and of 
the several other houses of architec- 
tural and historic interest in this quiet 
street of old Nottingham. 

Castlegate is but two minutes’ 
walk from the centre of the city and 
many of its houses contain, internally 
or externally, features of merit and 
interest worthy of preservation, but 
most are in poor repair. 

The upper end of the street is still 
untouched and unspoilt by any 
modern building and with its trees and 
glimpses into old gardens has great 
charm. It is much as it must have 
been left when it was the residence 
of the city merchants and officials at 
the Castle in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. 

The lower half of the street is 
spoilt, but contains, like High and 
Low Pavement nearby, many fine 
old houses, a few of which have be- 
come occupied by and cared for by 
firms of solicitors, insurance com- 
panies and others, greatly to. their 
credit. 

Unless further enlightened per- 
sons, firms or public body come 
forward soon Nottingham will have 
lost one of her loveliest old corners. 

Already it is proposed to drive 
a new road across this quiet street. 

These old houses could live again 
a useful life, as offices or as flats (on 
the lines suggested in the article on 
Bath conversion in your issue of 
September 29), but they must be 
treated as a whole and by persons 


A LOVELY GROUP OF BUILDINGS A’ 








ILSINGTON 
See letter: Doomed Village Saved 


an unripe one she continues jumping 
up until she gets one that is ripe. 

We have to be very careful to see 
that she does not eat the stones, as 
last year she got a sort of hysteria, 
which the vet. said was due to indiges- 
tion, probably, through swallowing 
plum stones.—STELLA CARDIFF Arms- 
cote House, Stratford-on-Avon, War- 
wickshire. 


A RACE FOR THE BEST 


S1r,—I had a small Schipperke dog 
which always went with me when | 
picked whortleberries. It was often a 
race to decide who got the finest ones ! 

It is well known that foxes eat 
whortleberries with relish.—ELEANor 
D. Lerecu, Walden. Brockenhurst, 
Hambshive. 


RABBIT’S COFFEE 
S1r,—Recently my _ brother’s six- 
months-old Airedale-Shetland sheep- 
dog pup was eating all blackberries 
within his reach. This cross-breed will 
eat beans off the lower part of the 
plant if he sees anyone picking them. 

Years ago I introduced my young 
rabbit to black coffee. He drank this 
from a spoon every day.—P. W. 
JEQUIER“Lieut., R.N.V.R.), The King 
George’s Ciub for Officers, 105, Picca- 
dilly, W.1 


APPLE CONNOISSEUR 


S1r,—I had a smooth-haired fox 
terrier which was fond of many fruits, 
but pernaps his favourite was Cox's 
orange p.ppin; generally only the peel 
was offered tohim. After tasting this 
apple he would not look at any other 
dessert apple, though he ate other 
varieties before being offered Cox's 
each year.—M. IRENE WALKE! 7 wem- 
low, Cheshire. 


ALL KINDS ENJOYED 


Sir,—My brother, at  pré 
prisoner of war in German’ 
greyhound which is inordinat 
of all kinds of fruit. He has e 
enjoyed, to my knowledge, 
plums, pears, blackberries, 
black currants, apple core: 
berries and strawberries. 
When fruit-picking is in | 
he will stand beside one \ 
expectant and starving expre 
his face, so that one feels co 
to give him a handful every © 
then. He will, however, pick t 
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but also pi 


the heart of Burma this year. 


f he considers he is being 


e noticed that he picks ripe 


pe berries indiscriminately, 


icaves the unripe ones when 
ted them. I believe that 
olour-blind, which would 
» this, no doubt. 
g this dog’s taste for fruit, 
once offered him an olive, 
with marked approval 
led !—RoSEMARY WEST, 
avton, Henley-on-Thames. 





: LONGEVITY ? 


ago I had a fox terrier 
uly picked and ate goose- 
was also very fond of nuts, 
» spend hours in the nut 
king and eating windfalls. 
emed to suit-him, as he 
age of 21.—G. C, PENT- 
‘y Club, Guildford, Surrey. 


'INEAPPLES 
d English sheep dog would 
gooseberries off the bush, 
) very fond of blackberries, 
»les and tinned pineapple. 
however, never touch 
{uGH A. SUGDEN, Kings- 
Rotherfield, near Tunbridge 


!'OARDER 


ve a Staffordshire bull 
ich eats not only black- 
\rawberries and raspberries, 
ks plums and apples. His 
fruit was noticed when, as a 
ppy, he filled his box with 
n apples.—M. Fincu, The 


Elms, Duston, near Northampton. 


have received scores of 


letters on this subject and regret that 
we have not room to publish them all. 
It is clear that the taste for fruit of the 
Labrador retriever mentioned by Lord 


is shared by dogs of many 


other breeds and especially by sporting 


Some dogs eat the stones of 


stone fruit: others discard them.—ED. | 


THE TRAVELS OF 


OUNTRY LIFE ’’ 


ur paper has been dropped 
gularly by air supply while 
erating with the Chindits in 
On 
xecasions a tree had to be 
ywn in order to recover the 


parachute containing the mail. How- 
this 


“manna from heaven”’ 


always arrived in good order to bring 
back many nostalgic memories of 
home. 

Your paper also found its way to 
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BATH 


See letter: A Connection with Fielding 


be seen skimming over the tops of low 
bushes’and matted drooping grass and 
through the foliage of trees. I think, 
however, that the witnesses men- 
tioned in your correspondent’s letters 
would probably have thought that 
the snake which I wrote about in your 
issue of September 22, and which 
belonged to a species generally known 
as Damon in Bombay, was going at a 
speed of 20 miles an hour. A little 
reflection regarding. the means by 
which a snake propels itself along the 
ground will serve to cast a doubt on 
all these tales of speeds of anything 
like the 20 miles an hour for the 
mamba or something very much faster 
for Victor Pohl’s lebitsi—Norman C. 
MACLEOD, Pyports, Cobham, Surrey. 


SNAKE v. HORSE 

$1r,—I will readily concede that the 
black mamba of Africa is probably the 
swiftest moving snake, but boggle at 
the claim made by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Waller in your issue of September 8. 
He states that he galloped on horse- 
back at three-quarter speed (say 25 to 
30 miles an hour) alongside a snake 
“which had no difficulty in keeping 
up with him” for a distance of about 
200 to 300 yds. His mount’s three- 
quarter speed at say 25 to 30 miles 
an hour would give a rate of from 
33 to 40 miles an hour at full speed. 


The record for the Derby at Epsom 
stands to the credit of the Aga Khan’s 
Mahmoud (1936), the 14% miles being 
covered in 2 minutes 334 seconds. 
That is approximately 1 mile in 
1 minute 42.4 seconds, or a rate 
of roughly 35 m.p.h. Nothing can 
convince me that the type of horses 





‘sENCATHRA FOXHOUNDS MOVING OFF ATi CALDBECK 


ON JOHN PEEL’S DAY 
See letter: John Peel’s Pack 


alestine, Cyprus, Egypt, 
Desert, Ceylon and India.— 


>veston, Lancashire. 


a 
PEED OF SNAKES 


black mamba, illustrated in 
LIFE on September 29, must 
remarkable animal if it can 


ridden in Africa or India can gallop 
as fast as, let alone faster than, 
any thoroughbred entered for the 
Derby. 

Estimates of various animals’ 
speeds are wont to be grossly exag- 
gerated. The only fair comparison 
is with horse or dog; and I know of 
no wild animal that, on equal terms, 


can show a clean pair of heels over a 
reasonable distance to horse or hunt- 
ing dog Like so many others, I have 
ridden down on horseback almost every 
creature in Africa and never experi- 
enced difficulty in getting my quarry. 
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day of the year it enjoys some of the 
reflected glory from its association 
with the illustrious name.—J. R. 
THWAITES, Wollaton, Nottingham. 


“A CONNECTION WITH 
FIELDING 


S1r,—The houses in which famous 
authors lived and wrote, especially 
those of more distant times, are 
always of interest. My photograph 
shows that at Bath of Henry Fielding, 
author of Tom Jones, Joseph Andrews 
and other less-known novels of the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 
—CLIVE HOLLAND, Gerrard’s Cross, 
Buckinghamshire. 

[As it stands the house is obvi- 
ously of considerably later date, early 
nineteenth century, though it may 
replace or incorporate that of Fielding. 
—Ep.] 


A FIRE ENGINE OF 1710 


S1r,—It may be of interest to compare 
the ancient fire engines at New College 
and Knaresborough (illustrated in a 
recent issue) with the one preserved 
at Lyme Regis, Dorset. 

This engine, dating from 1710, 
apparently required a crew of eight 





THE ANCIENT FIRE ENGINE OF LYME REGIS 
See letter: A Fire Engine of 1710 


Even the cheetah, probably the swift- 
est creature of all, is limited by dis- 
tance and is done when a quarter of a 
mile has been covered. 

My own experience of snakes in 
Africa and the East is that they are so 
quickly lost to view when once dis- 
turbed that no possible chance is 
offered for making a fair test of their 
speed in movement. A black or green 
mamba, puff-adder or such-like snake, 
judged by the experience of others 
and some personal encounters, could 
not outdistance or keep up with the 
average horse ridden in Africa or 
India. I have never ridden, or at- 
tempted to ride, down any form of 
snake, but would be prepared to wager 
it could be done with ease if the con- 
ditions were favourable to such a 
test of speed between horse and 
reptile—W. RoBEerT Foran (Major, 
late Royal Berkshire Regiment), 
Earley, Reading, Berkshire. 


JOHN PEEL’S PACK 
S$1rR,—I was very much interested in 
the two recent articles on John Peel’s 
country. The Blencathra Foxhounds 
claim unbroken descent from John 
Peel’s original pack, and an annual 
event of some importance in their pro- 
gramme has always been the celebra- 
tion of John Peel’s Day. On this 
occasion hounds meet at Caldbeck, but 
before moving off to hunt the neigh- 
bouring hills, officials, farmers, and 
other followers gather on the village 
green to drink a toast to the memory 
of the great sportsman. 

At midday a meal of Cumberland 
hotpot is served in the Institute, and 
the day is finished off with a hound 
trail and sports. Normally Caldbeck 
is a quiet enough village, but on this 








and was one of three belonging to the 
town. 

A great fire occurred on Novem- 
ber 5, 1803, when 42 houses were 
burnt, and, in reporting this, the 
Sherborne and Yeovil Mercury re- 
marked that ‘‘the fire engines, of 
which there were three, do not appear 
to have been in such repair as to be 
used with any considerable effect.” 

Probably the last use of this par- 
ticular engine was in the conflagration 
of 1844 when the old market place, 
customs house and shambles were 
destroyed, together with many houses 
in the main street. A realistic woodcut 
of this fire appeared in the J/lustrated 
London News for May 18 of that year. 

I have been told that it was 
customary for the insurance com- 
panies to provide these engines, but 
that I cannot verify.—C. CAREW Cox 
(Vicar of Lyme Regis), The Vicarage, 
Lyme Regis, Dorset. 


SLOW-WORMS AND 
HERONS 


S1r,—I was interested in your little 
correspondent’s note about  slow- 
worms. I kept two of these reptiles 
as pets a few years ago. They lived 
in a large olvarium with a company 
of toads, salamaders and newts. Sam 
and Sylvia, as they were called, would 
eat earthworms, but much preferred 
slugs, the white ones being like chicken 
to them, from their expression when 
a few were put in the case. Sylvia 
was especially tame, and enjoyed 
airings in the garden curled round her 
owner’s wrist. 

When the slow-worms sloughed 
their skins—which they did periodic- 
ally—they would emerge like pieces 












of shining gunmetal. It was necessary 
then to handle them carefully, as they 
seemed tender to the touch. 

Sylvia’s huge appetite proved too 
much for Sam—he slimmed consider- 
ably towards the Autumn, and died 
during his first hibernation. 

Sylvia, h wever, survived two 
Winter sleeps in the best of health, 
and I am convinced she would have 
survived others had it not been for 
the terrible Winter of 1940, which was 
fatal to most of my reptile pets, 
despite my precautions. 

Slow-worms are not very common 
round here, especially in gardens—I 
have only seen them in the woods. 
We occasionally get grass snakes in 
our garden, but I would much rather 
have Sylvia’s relations ! 

To close on another matter, I 
wonder if any of your readers can 
explain the presence of herons in the 
middle of a 30-acre potato field on the 
farm where I work. The herons came 
steadily every day for some time, 
varying in numbers from three to six, 
but never singly. We were all puzzled 
as to what could attract fish-eating 
birds there. It seemed unlikely that 
frogs would congregate in potatoes, 
and I have not heard of herons eating 
grubs.—E. Tonks, The Red House, 
Offchurch, Leamington Spa. 


[Herons do not as a rule fish in 
the middle of the day, but spend the 
mid-day period resting, and digesting 
their morning catch, for preference on 
a high tree-top or in the middle of a 
wide open expanse where they cannot 
be easily surprised. We surmise that 
our correspondent’s birds found the 
potato field suitable for a _ resting- 
place. We have seen half a dozen 
herons standing in the middle of a 
meadow.-—ED. | 


SPINNING-WHEEL AND 
CHAIR 


Sir,—The spinning- wheel in the 
enclosed photograph has_ recently 
come into my possession. It is be- 


lieved to date from the late seven- 
teenth or early eighteenth century, 
and to be of English or Scotch origin. 
The base plate and wheel are of oak; 
most of the other parts are of beech. 
There are ivory finials on the four 
pinnacles, and a few other ivory 
embellishments, the wheel evidently 
having been made for the use of a 
“lady,’’ as distinct from the more 
usual cottage type. 

The chair, I am authoritatively 
informed, is of a “familiar type,’’ 
probably dating from the last years 
of the eighteenth century. At first 
sight, the sitting space—12¥% ins. 
by 9 ins.—seems somewhat inade- 
quate, but trial proves this not to be 


SPINNING-WHEEL FOR A 


See letter: 





Spinning-wheel and Chair 


so, while the pitch of the back is 
exactly right for giving support to a 
person working the treadle and leaning 
forward to handle the threads. Total 
height, 42 ins. 

I may add that I am one of the 
lucky ones who still get CouNTRY 
Lire regularly. I afterwards send it 
to our men in Canada or North 
Africa, where it is tremendously 
appreciated.—E. B. Hassa.t, Silver 
Birches, Horsley, near Derby. 

[The chair is of the type recently 
illustrated in Collectors’ Questions as 
an Astley Cooper chair, recom- 
mended by that eminent early 19th- 
century surgeon for children inélined 
to stoop.—Eb. | 


GRAVESIDE HUDDS 


S1r,—At the time hudds (referred to 
in a recent letter) commenced to be 
used as graveside shelters for parsons 
umbreHas in England would be un- 
known, as they were not introduced 
until much later, but their portability 
makes them more adaptable, to the 
average burial ground than a hudd. 

Despite this a hudd was used by 
the late Canon Wayet of Pinchbeck, 
Lincolnshire, until the beginning of 
the present century, and it is still to 
be seen in a good state of preservation 
in the west porch of the church. It 
is made of wood, is round and panelled, 
an example of good craftsmanship, 
and surmounted by a cross. A point 
of interest in connection with it is 
the following extract from the church 
records : 


A.D. 1725. A shade of wood for the 
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CHURCH’S 
ROUND TOWER 




















Str,—Your recent 
article on the round 
towers of Suffolk may 
make this picture of the 
delightfully situated 
church at Piddinghoe, 
near Newhaven, Sussex, 
of interest: There are 
only two other churches 
in Sussex that can boast 
this type of tower. 

The church over- 
looks the near-by river 
Ouse, and this perhaps 
accounts for the unusual 
weather-vane on the 
tower—in the form ofa 
huge fish. 

Inside the church is 


another curiosity: a 
small barrel organ, a 


kind of musical instru- 
ment to be seen only in 
churches. — J. 
DENTON RoBINSON, The 


Cottage, Langholm 
Crescent, Darlington, 
Durham. 


THE MASSACRE 
OF GLENCOE 


S1r,—Where the mas- 
sacre of Glencoe took 
place in 1692 seems to be a matter 
of some speculation. There is a 
sign recording the tragic affair 


close to the Clachaig Inn, about four 


THE CLACHAN OF CARNACH IN GHOSTLY GLENCOE 


See letter: 


minister to stand in when he 
buryeth the corpse. 
—BEN SMALLEY, Chipleigh, 
Spalding, Lincolnshire. 


THE PYX OF 
DENNINGTON 


S1rR,—I was very inter- 
ested to see in a recent 
issue Mr. Allan Jobson’s 
letter concerning the 
hanging pyx in the 
church of Dennington, 
Suffolk. 

The missing con- 
tainer is believed to be 
in Wells Cathedral. My 
father-in-law, the Rev. 
G. D. Castleden, who 
was Rector of Denning- 
ton for many years until 
he died last July, was 
very proud of this hang- 
ing pyx and some years 
ago when paying a visit 
to Wells found a con- 
tainer which he always 
maintained belonged to 
the upper portion in 
Dennington. 

Unfortunately he 
never pursued the mat- 
ter. It would be interes- 
ting to know if his 
asse-tion was correct.— 
ASHBY PRITT, The 
Rectory, Dennington, 
Suffolk. 


“LADY” 


The Massacre of Glencoe 


miles up the glen from Ballachulish, 
while the Ordnance map shows “Site 
of Massacre, 1692” at the clachan of 
Carnach, near the Bridge of Coe, 
almost on the strand of Loch Leven, 
and it is on a mound in this village 
that the Macdonald Memorial Cross 
stands. No doubt, this divergence 
of opinion in marking the actual scene 
of the butchery is due to the fact that 
Glencoe in the seventeenth century 
was a more densely populated place 
than it is now. In fact, when fire 
and sword came to the glen on 
February 13, 1692, there were col- 
lections of the clansmen’s cottages all 
the way from Carnach to Clachaig. In 
support of this statement, it is worth 
récording that the chief of the clan, 
Macdonald of Glencoe, perished with 
his wife at their home in the side glen, 
shown on the Ordnance Survey as 
Glen Leac na Muidhe. It was over 
the col of this same glen that many of 
those who escaped the massacre fled 
to the greater security of Loch Etive- 
side. 

Other places connected with the 
massacre are the Signal Rock, which, 
as the name implies, is the spot from 
where the shot was fired as a signal 
for murder and pillage to commence; 
also an old hawthorn bush, which was 
growing in the glen in 1692, and in 
whose shade, according to tradition, 
one of Argyll’s Regiment, who was 
killed in the scuffle, lies buried. 
I have been unable to locate this 
bush, although I know it exists 


THE PIDDINGHOE CHURCH TOWER 
Sze letter: 


Church’s Round Tower 


Glencoe is full of tradition, 
as the following story goes to 
show. Some years ago, a traveller in 
the glen after nightfall heard au infant 
crying. Seeing a light in a cottage, 
he knocked, and on the door being 
opened commenced to pour out his 
story. “I’ve just heard a child 
crying——’’ he blurted ‘out, but his 
strange tale was interrupted. “I know 
all about the child,’’ remarked the 
shepherd calmly, “but you can’t do 
anything about it, for it has been 
crying since the killings in the glen!” 
—CyrIL R. Rawson, Liverpool, 11. 


CURE FOR RHEUMATISM 


S1rR,—Your correspondent’s salt-and- 
water ‘‘cure’”’ for rheumatism is not 
quite so drastic as one adopted by an 
old Irish farm labourer I once knew. 
When suffering from a severe attack 
of rheumatism, he would call upon a 
neighbouring farmer who kept bees 
and would politely ask, with his 
sleeves already rolled up, if he could 
have about a dozen stings on each 
arm.—K. T. McHuaGu, Cirencester, 
Gloucestershire. 


ANIMALS AND SEAWEED 


S1r,—The account of the Ronaldshay 
sheep eating seaweed, which appeared 
in your issue dated July 28, interested 
me. 

Last year I had the good fortune 
to stalk on one of the island deer 
forests on which there were a number 
of wild goats, besides a large stock of 
deer. Early morning and evening was 
a favourite time for the goats to 
forsake the precipitous cliffs and feed 
out on the rocks and the shore, well 
away from the foot of the cliff. Deer, 
too, would often return to the shore 
for a taste of seaweed, and when one 
considers how fond game animals 
are of “salt licks,” it is not in the 
least surprising that they should 
have a “sweet tooth” for seaweed.— 
G. KENNETH WHITEHEAD (Captait), 
West Africa Forces, Gold Coas’. 


MAIL COACH PIL! AR 


Sir,—The Mail Coach Pillar, which 
M. W.’s letter referred in recent 
issue, is on the road betweer Brecot 

iles on 


and Llandovery about three 
the Brecon side of Llandove y, and 
not, as stated, between Lla lovery 
and Carmarthen. — SYBIL YRGAN, 
Cefn Eithin, Swansea. 





The membership of the Se noaks 
Civic Society, referred to in © ¢ m0. 
of September 29, is 700 and n‘ 7,000. 
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A very interesting Eighteenth- NEVER LOSE AN OPPORTUNITY 
5 ‘ TO SEE ANYTHING BEAUTIFUL. 


century marquetry Poudreuse sisinenhe ania 


with beautifully fitted interior. HANDWRITING. 
Charles Kingsley. 


KINDLY NOTE PERMANENT ADDRESS :— 
144—146 NEW BOND STREET, W.I. 
LONDON EE Cees NEW YORK 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H. M. THE KING 


SPINK & SON, Ltd. 


Fine 


Chinese Ant 


5, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.|I. 


EST. 1772 Cables : Spink . London 


Tel.: Whitehall 5275 (3 lines) 











By Appointment to H.M. QUEEN MARY 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese THorks of Art 


owl decorated with, brilliant Famille Rose enamels. Panels of 
figures and bride. 


C\'ien-lung period (1736—1795 A.D.) Diameter 15% inches. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1. 


Telephone : GROSVENOR 2265. 











JOHN BELL.{ ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 


Exceptionally fine Antique circular revolving 
drum-top Table with finely figured mahogany top. 
Diameter 3 feet 6 —. Height 29% inches, 


SCOTLAND 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET, 
ABERDEEN 


Aberdeen 3090 


ALSO AT 
398, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, An important Pair of Antique Sheffield 
Plate four-light Candelabra, by the 


Douglas 0647 GLASGOW celebrated craftsman, Matthew Boulton. 
Height 26 inches, £65 the pair, 


Cable address: “Antiques, Aberdeen,” 
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We have asked the Farmers and Contractors: 
“‘What are your observations regarding the fuel con- 
sumption of the Marshall Diesel Tractor ?” 





100 fo gre, 
"its very 





Our object of investigation was not 
to gather bouquets—we were seek- 
ing information. We have now had 
proof that the extreme simplicity of 
the two-stroke single cylinder 
Marshall Diesel unit results in a 
substantial saving of time, labour 
and trouble. 


ian on fuel consumption were as 

ollows :— 

47.6% say — “‘very satisfactory”, 
“very low’, “very light’, 
“very economical”, ‘most 
economical” or “the most 
economical.” 

47.6% say—“‘light’’, “‘good”’, “‘satis- 
factory”, ‘‘economical” or 
“‘reasonable”’. 

4.8% say—‘cuts fuel costs in half”’. 

100% 


Figures for threshing for instance were 
given as follows :— 
20.0% say—4 gallons a day. 
20.0% say—44 gallons a day. 
46.6% say—S§ gallons a day. 

6.7% say—5-6 gallons a day. 

6.7% say—7 gallons a day. 

100% 


NOTE. Recently we sent a questionnaire to a number of Farmers 


and Contractors, picked at random from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, and asked them to reply to21 g 7 7 





q 


dealt with in this advertisement is one of them. 
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\ FIELD ‘MAR ALL Marshall Sons & Co. Ltd., (Dept. C.L.7) Gainsborough, Lincs. 





, 


London Office: Staffor: 


House, Norfolk Street, W.C.2. 








FOR TIMBER HAULING 


MOLE DRAINING AND 


| ALL KINDS OF PULLING 
JOBS ON THE FARM 








Works with any tractor having power take-off. 





POWER is transmitted from the pull comes, the anchor of 


tractor through Winch gear box 
As soon as 


to winding drum. 







FISHLEIGH 
* 
©) 





THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR CO. LTD. - 


Winch drives into ground and 
takes all strain off tractor. 


BARNSTAPLE - DEVON * Barnstaple 2282 & 2283 
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FARMING NOTES 





TOWN AND COUNTRY 


INCE I wrote last week on town 
and country, I see that Mr. 
Hudson has been speaking at 
Newcastle on the same subject. 
Very good stuff it was, and I 

can think of no better way for a 
Minister of Agriculture to spend his 
spare time, assuming that such an 
exalted person as a Minister of the 
Crown has any, than in telling the 
townsman of the contribution that 
agriculture can make to the full 
development of industry. 

“TI believe,’”’” said Mr. Hudson, 
“that only full co-operation between 
town and country, or, to put it another 
way, between manufacturing indus- 
tries and agriculture, can enable this 
country to attain full prosperity. In 
the past there has, I think, been too 
little realisation among industrialists 
of the enormous market which agri- 
culture provides on their doorstep. 
The average annual value of the 
turnover in agriculture before the 
war when agriculture was depressed 
amounted to over £290 millions. 
To-day it is over £500 millions and 
likely to remain well above the pre- 
war figure. 

“Here is a wide market for our 
engineering industry—no tariffs—no 
political theories—cash on delivery. 
Farmers to-day are spending £25 mil- 
ions a year on machinery alone and 
crying for still more, so you will see 
the sort of figures involved. Then 
farmers too will need up-to-date farm 
buildings and large numbers of good 
cottages to house our farm-workers as 
well as the thousands of ex-Service 
men I hope will find work in the coun- 
tryside. Here is great scope for our 
building industry and all its ancillary 
trades. And in addition, too, all these 
farmers and farm-workers, if they can 
earn a reasonable livelihood, will 
prove valuable buyers of all the ordi- 
nary things which people want to make 
life worth living.” 

The English countryside is a 
great heritage belonging to us all— 
townsmen and countrymen. Its air 
and beauty give health and happiness 
and breed a sturdy race: its value 
to those in search of rest and holiday 
is a productive asset of great value. 
But primarily the countryside repre- 
sents the great factory of our greatest 
industry : supporting and assisting 
by reciprocal trade the neighbouring 
factories in the towns. Agriculture’s 
true appeal to industry is based not 
on self help but on joint interests : 
the cry for cheap food at any price 
is a fallacy not merely because it is 
bad for agriculture, but because it is 
bad for both agriculture and industry. 


The Isle of Enchantment 


I have just returned from the Isle 
of Islay, known to the world princi- 
pally for its whisky distilleries. Even 
before there was a chance of adventi- 
tious aid from the local product it 
seemed to me an enchanting spot. As 
we approached it by air in glorious 
sunshine, its variable coast—rugged 
rocks alternating with sandy bays— 
was fringed with a lace-work of white 
surf. Behind lay lowland moors lead- 
ing up to higher ground holding, I am 
told, many good stags. To one used 
to the long distances and stiff climbs 
of Perth and Ross-shire it looked from 
the air an ideal place for the fast- 
approaching three-score- years -and - 
ten stage, assuming one survives and 
is still brave enough to take the hill, 
and that a few deer will survive among 
—let us hope—the increasing sheep 
and cattle. Perhaps, however, there 
is higher and steeper ground in the 
northern part of the island: in any 
case a bird’s-eye view is apt to mask 
changes of altitude. 

In response to the national need 
a creamery has been established in 
the island, and this of course is now 
paying liquid milk prices. Producers, 
whose costs are higher than on the 





mainland, are, not unnaturally, cop, 
cerned as to the future, if prices hay, 
to revert to manufacturing levels, It 
looks a difficult problem. 

Two enterprising farmers, ney 
entrants from Yorkshire, haye in. 
stalled a full-sized grass-drier, |, 
this land, where blackened hay , 
usually to be seen lying out at qj 
times between July and November, 
it was pleasant to see some Lundreds 
of tons of good baled stuff, ,reen an; 
full of scrub, safely in the Dutch barp 
These same men have broug :t nearly 
1,000 acres under tillage and ay 
growing first-rate crops—the secret oj 
success, here as_ elsewher:, being 
drainage, lime and phosphz‘es, (po. 
operative grass-driers in the mop 
accessible areas and _ silag»-makin; 
elsewhere surely hold possi!-‘lities i; 
the Western Highlands. Pr Jaganda 
alone, however, for silag -making 
would be of little value. Pos. ibly the 
provision of silos and certainly flying 
squads of skilled silage-make $ woul 
be essential. No longer can the crofte; 
afford to spend a third of his year in 
making a little bad hay. : 


A Tough Story 


Mr. Donald McCullough, of Brain; 
Trust fame, has been appealing to the 
manufacturers of Preston. to encour. 
age their workers to help in the potat 
harvest. ‘‘Potato picking is_har/ 
work,”’ he said. ‘Unlike the con 
harvest there is little romance. It i 
not quite in the blood, sweat and tear 
class, but it is tough.’’ The Northen 
Counties, as well as the Lothians ani 
the North Midlands, have been having 
a tough time altogether since the 
weather broke soon after the first com 
was cut. Seldom have there been such 
magnificent crops, and seldom has thi 
weather been so tragically and con: 
sistently unkind. 

Talking of toughness tempts me ti 
repeat a quite irrelevant story which 
is going the round in Italy and whicl 
some readers may not have heard. It 
was thought desirable to train 4 
company of Gurkhas for air-borni 
warfare. After a few days’ training 
on how to fall, etc., the instructor 
announced that they were to begil 
their jumps the following day, the 
first at 500 ft., the second at 300 ft. 

That evening the subadhar-major 
appeared with a request from the men 
“Could they,’ he asked, “‘have the 
jumps the other way round, the first 
at 300 and the second at 500 ft.?” 

“Don’t you understand,” replied 
the instructor, ‘‘that 500 ft. is easier 
and safer than 300 ft.? It gives mort 
time for the parachute to opel 





“Oh,” interrupted the Gurkha 
with a delighted smile, “are we t0 
have parachutes? If that’s so, I'm 
sure the men won’t mind.” 


Rations for Dairy Cows 


The return to a whiter loaf which 
took effect from the beginning of the 
month means another 150,000 tons 0! 
wheat offals for livestock. Some o 
this will perhaps be available to help 
out the discretionary reserves held by 
the W.A.E.Cs. These are likely to be 
in heavy demand for supplementar 
rations for dairy cows. It is a :nounceé 


that those whose fodder crops att 
deficient owing to crop fai res and 
not to any lack of effort on “heir part 
can apply to their W.A.E.C. ‘or extt 
allowances to supplemen  ratioms 
issued against milk sales. | -ny wh 
hoped to supplement their s_rtage ! 
hay with an abundant oat-c »p, both 
grain and straw, have bee ravely 
disappointed and will welc me this 
announcement. It means 1 efi! 
that we can go all out to <eep " 
milk yie.ds with some ass ance 0! 


; if this 
running 





getting supplementary rati: 
results in home-grown crop 


out before the Winter’s en: C 
AL oe 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 





TRANSACTIONS BY 
THE COLLEGES 


, often been.said quite truly 
nany private owners watch 
considerable interest the 
| of the market as it is 
led by the sales, purchases 


and let _es carried out on behalf of 


corp bodies. Among these the 
Oxfo .d Cambridge Colleges are, 
of c the most important, and 


their gs are the most significant. 


To co e, however, that any trans- 
actio! serve as a useful indication 
in re to other property of the 
partic type, whatever it may be, 
is not 2 > rule, unless much more is 
know! the circumstances than 
genera ranspires. Just as in the 
case ( dividuals, the compelling 
cause ¢ sale may be only the fact 


that sol). more remunerative invest- 
tainable, or that some pro- 


ment 1 

perty n conveniently situated for 
manage nt by the College agents is 
preferre’. Possibly, too, the authori- 
ties have come to the conclusion that 
a very « \ractive price is likely to be 
realised. 

The is no such wave of buying 
or selliny on the part of the Colleges 
as can be taken to give any special 
lead to private owners. If, for ex- 
ample, ‘he Colleges begin to dispose 
of large interests in particular classes 


of property it would be a different 
matter, and private owners would not 
be long in making up their minds that 


they too ought to do likewise. Recent 
transactions by the Colleges seem fairly 
well balanced between buying and 
selling; in fact they point to a steady 
market tendency. Two Colleges have 


lately sold large farms, and another 
has bought one, while yet another has 
just come into the market with Kent- 
ish land. As far as any public an- 
nouncement has been made, none of 
the Colleges is putting any urban 
property up for sale; nor does it 
seem probable that they will, for the 
value of such property is steady on 
rather a rising gradient, and there are 
more buyers than sellers. 


SALES OF LAND 


HE governing body of Christ 

Church, Oxford, has lately placed 
45 acres of Kentish land at Hawk- 
hurst, in the hands of Messrs. 
Geering and Colyer for disposal. A 
thousand feet of existing road fron- 
tages are said to render the freehold 
fit for development. 

Queen’s College, Oxford, has just 
accepted a total of £10,120 for Berk- 
shire agricultural land at Cholsey. 
About 100 bidders competed for the 
five lots into which Messrs. James 
Styles and Whitlock’s Oxford office 
had divided the freehold, and in each 
instance local farmers were the success- 
ful competitors. Pound Farm, as it 
is called, has been thoroughly broken 
up as a result of the sale. The farm- 
house with three-quarters of an acre 
realised £3,950, and the buildings and 
farm-yard found a buyer at £725. 
Three lots of arable land were strongly 
bid for, and changed hands as follows : 
65 acres, £3,500; 36 acres, £1,000 
and 28 acres, £945. 


LORD LONSDALE’S 
HUNTING-BOX 


yeh rHER ESTATES, LIMITED, 
about to sell the late Lord 


Lonsda'e’s hunting-box (Stud House) 
and the stabling, stud farm buildings, 
kennels, 14 cottages and 306 acres, 
as well »s other land comprised in the 
feémain’ ¢ portions of Barleythorpe 
estate, Jakham, Rutland. The pro- 
perty is a the centre of the Cottesmore 
country’ and the late Earl of Lonsdale 
be fc’ some years Master of that 


Ex sutors have sold, in a dozen 
lots, for a total of £10,725, Lincoln- 
shire la’ | at Sudbrooke and Ancaster, 





between Grantham and _ Sleaford. 
Manor Farm, 194 acres, realised 
£4,250, and the tenant bought Old 
Hall Farm, also at Sudbrooke, 64 acres, 
for £2,500. 

Just over 728 acres, in Breedon 
and Worthington, five miles from 
Ashby-de-la- Zouch, Leicestershire, 
have been disposed of in 41 lots, for a 
total of £34,612. Worthington Field 
Farm, 141 acres, let at £240 a year, 
realised £6,200, and White House 
Farm, Worthington, 126 acres, let at 
£186 a year, £4,350. 


LORD FURNESS’S FREEHOLD 
IN LEICESTERSHIRE 
URROUGH COURT, Leicester- 
shire, has been sold by Messrs. 
Curtis and Henson for £33,000. The 
house and much of its rare old furni- 
ture were recently destroyed by fire. 
The late Viscount Furness included 
members of the Royal Family among 
the many guests whom he entertained 
at Burrough Court. He kept a stud 
of pedigree percherons on the farm 
there. Burrough Court was one of 
the first country properties to possess 
its own aerodrome. 


BKEAKING-UP SMALL 
PROPERTIES 


OR a long while large estates 
have been broken up for sale, 
the various subsidiary parts consisting 
usually of what agents call “blocks 
or lots,’’ meaning perhaps the division 
of 10,000 acres into 20 lots, and the 
submission of these only after failure 
to receive a satisfactory bid for the 
whole property, or for grouped lots, 
say half a dozen at a time. Now the 
break-up policy is extending to separ- 
ate farms, and it has even gone so 
far in some recent examples as to 
make a separate lot of the farm-house, 
another lot of the buildings and yet 
more lots of separate fields and the 
cottages. Figures that have been 
disclosed of late rather encourage the 
belief that a better result is to be had 
by piecemeal treatment than by knock- 
ing down the entirety. To assume, 
however, that this is proved by what 
has happened at some auctions would 
be fallacious. Not long ago, at the 
auction of a very extensive landed 
estate, the best bid for the whole fell 
below £100,000, but when the property 
was submitted in lots the sales aggre- 
gated over £120,000. 


It would be rash to suppose 
that there must always be a similar 
reward for dealing with a large estate 
in small lots instead of letting it go 
as a whole. Every case needs careful 
consideration on its merits, and the 
difference between what a property 
may fetch as a whole and what. it 
may fetch as separate lots can never 
be known with certainty. Although 
some of the strongest buyers of real 
estate are not attracted by anything 
but the large offers, and, as many 
transactions in recent years have 
shown, they are ready and willing to 
pay very full figures, the small buyers, 
those who want separate farms and 
even separate fields, may, in the event, 
provide a total purchase money of a 
larger amount than the property might 
have realised in a single lot. 

Rarely does it happen that the 
mode of dealing with a property 
under the hammer gives any idea of 
the actual difference between whole- 
sale and retail methods of selling. 
No doubt local bidders like to 
have a chance of competing, and they 
resent being called to an auction only 
to see one or two bidders, usually from 
a distance, engage in a short sharp 
struggle that ends in immediate sale 
of the whole. Yet marked success 
has recently attended the submission 
in lots of properties of no very remark- 
able extent. ARBITER. 
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MILK TARGET 
1,000,000 Gallons per day 


Average Yield for AYRSHIRES in 1943-44 as per 
ENGLISH MILK MARKETING BOARD REPORT 
7,031 Ibs. 


If all the Dairy Cows in England were 
AYRSHIRES 

the TARGET would be reached without 

increasing the Dairy Cow Population 


THEREFORE BUY AYRSHIRES ! 


The greater the number of AYRSHIRES 
the nearer the TARGET 
information from HUGH BONE, Secretary. 
Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society, 
58 Alloway Street, AYR, Scotland. 














ASK 
A 
POLICEMAN 





Yes, ask a policeman. He knows all 


the answers, and in many places 


he knows what Lister’s stand for. 
Efficiency and economy of production. 
Service which sells. A range of pro- 
ducts vital to industry and the country- 


side. Yes, ask a policeman. He’ll tell you. 








R. A. LISTER & CO. LTD., DURSLEY, GLOS. 
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Author of “ He Laughed in Fleet 
Street” (20th thous.) 


Bernard 
FALK 


THE BERKELEYS OF BERKELEY 
SQUARE 


In his new book Bernard Falk has a subject 
very much after his own heart, for never 
was there an historic English family more 
prone to folly or fantastic behaviour than 
the one which Berkeley Square owes its 
origin and name __ But rich as the book is 
in piquant revelation, it is at the same 
time a distinct contribution to history 
With 33 illustrations 18/- 





Hutchinson’s Quarterly Record of 
the War 


The 
Seventeenth 
QUARTER 


PHILIP P. GRAVES 
The Seventeenth Quarter of Hutchinson’s 
Quarterly Record of the War covers the 
period between Oct. Ist—Dec. 31st, 1943 
The Times : “These records have become 
invaluable’? With 14 illustrations and 
maps 9/6 


Copies of the Third Quarter to 
aK oor Quarter are still available 
Order Now 9/6 each 





New HUTCHINSON Novels 
Author of “ He Said What’s Blue” 


Ralph L. 
FINN 


DOWN OXFORD STREET 


This book breaks new ground, for it is 
more than a score of stories and yet one 
story, written with the touch of a skilled 
craftsman, it is certain that this book will 
be welcomed by his large circle of a 








Author of “ The Beauty of the Ships” 


John 
OWEN 


WIND IN THE SKY 


Wind in the Sky is a story of a Suffolk of 
the past It should carry the reader’s mind 
away from the war and all present 
distresses to the countryside of a great 
landscape painter of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries 9 





Written by a Prisoner of War still 
in captivity 


Miles 
REID 


AGE CANNOT WITHER 


An educational experiment financed by a 
patent medicine gives Miles Reid the 
opportunity to write with directness and 
humour, a story of city life 9/6 





Author of “Love in Two Keys” 
(35th thous.) 


Lewis 
Cox 
MAN’S FAVOURITE 


A brilliant novel which has colour, warmth 
and vitality—a romance which will have 
great appeal to this author’s large circle 
of readers 9/- 


HUTCHINSON 
& Co (Publishers) Lid 
Largest of Book Publishers 
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THE GLORY OF 
DALY’S 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


ARNEST folk from time to 

time become concerned about 

“the state of the theatre” 

and tell us where it is wrong 
and how it should be put right. In 
the meantime, the theatre goes its 
own way, obeying the rule well ex- 
pressed long ago: “‘The drama’s laws 
the drama’s patrons give.’ Seeing 
that the patrons are, and are likely 
to remain, a mixed lot, we may expect 
the theatres to be a mixed lot, too; 
and this is as well for those of us who 
are not built all of a piece but some- 
times want one thing and sometimes 
another. I should myself feel affronted 
if I woke up on a blithe Spring morn- 
ing, began to whistle the Policeman’s 
Chorus, and found myself reproved by 
the remark that the doomful ending of 
the Emperor Concerto would be more 
to the point. By the same token, 
there are moments when The Girl in 
the Taxi is my meat, and others when 
I want Hedda Gabler. 

In the tale of our English theatres 
Daly’s had its distinctive and peculiar 
place. I should feel sorry for anyone 
who thought that drama was “the 
sort of stuff you got at Daly’s’’; but 
no more sorry than for the man who 
never enjoyed The Merry Widow or 
The Count of Luxembourg. 

Daly’s is now no more. It existed 
for less than half a century. It was 
opened in 1893 and in 1937 it was 
swept away to make room for a 
cinema. The theatre’s biography 
during its brief bright life has been 
written by Mr. D. Forbes Winslow 
under the title Daly’s (W. H. Allen, 
15s. 6d.). 


GEORGE EDWARDES 

Apart from the names of many 
famous players, Daly’s was a theatre 
of one powerful name—George Ed- 
wardes. It was Edwardes who built 
the theatre and Edwardes who gave 
it the impress of his own personality. 
At its best, the Edwardes touch pro- 
duced a champagne entertainment; 
even at its worst, it served up passable 


“pop.” 

The place was named after 
Augustin Daly, an American who 
brought theatrical companies to 


London. His shows were so successful 
that he resolved at last to have his 
own theatre over here. When George 
Edwardes heard of this, he offered to 
build a theatre for Daly and give him 
a long lease at £5,000 a year. This 
was agreed to, and Daly’s went up 
in Cranbourn Street, 
then so unsavoury 
a spot that it was 
called Moll Flanders 
Parade. Daly wasa 
Catholic, and over 
the lintels of his 
theatre he placed a 
number of holy med- 
als. They remained 
there till the place 
was demolished. 
Before settling 
down into a high- 
spirited age, Daly’s 
had a few seasons 
of serious youth. 
Tennyson’s play The 
Foresters was put 
on, and though it 


DALY’S 


§ AAP AQOMMOMMO221S1—? 
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By D. Forbes Winslow 
(W. H. Allen, 15s. 6d.) 


CARLOTTA GREEN 
By Doreen Wallace 
(Collins, 8s. 6d.) 


THE BALLAD 
AND THE SOURCE 
By Rosamond 
Lehmann 
(Collins, 9s. 6d.) 


THE BACHELOR 

By Stella Gibbons 
(Longmans, 10s. 6d.) 

PUPVPVPVYPVPMDVPVAr 


ran for but a few nights “it earned 
a little place in theatrical history as 
being the first in which electric light 
was used on the stage, that is, em- 
ployed to enhance the beauty of the 
dresses.’’ (As illumination, it had 
been used at the Gaiety as early as 
1878.) Duse appeared, and Bernhardt, 
Ellen Terry and Guitry; but once 
George Edwardes took the theatre 
into his own hands Daly’s soon found 
its ‘“‘line”’ and followed it, with little 
deviation, to the end. The line was 
“musical comedy.” 

It was all very dazzling. Emanat- 
ing from Daly’s came tunes that set 
feet tapping and bands playing and 
butchers’ boys whistling all over the 
world; and meanwhile the staff ot 
Burke’s Peerage was kept busy elevat- 
ing plebeian but attractive young 
women from the glare of the footlights 
to the seclusion of ancestral halls. It 
became a problem for poor George 
Edwardes. He could turn a girl over- 
night from Cinderella in the kitchen 
to Cinderella at the ball; and then 
along would come a prince, and she 
was George’s Cinderella no longer. At 
last he had to do something about it, 
for it was not only the peerage that 
hooked his pretty fishes. ‘‘ Younger 
sons of peers, bankers, soldiers and 
foreign notabilities,’’ we read, joined 
in the matrimonial jostle. An “‘anti- 
nuptial’’ clause was written for 
actresses’ contracts, under which they 
could not leave to get married during 
rehearsals or the run of a play. 


400 SHOWS A NIGHT 

There is no need here to write 
about the plays themselves, but note 
may be taken of some of Mr. Forbes 
Winslow’s figures. The endurance test 
for seeing a Daly show was won by a 
géntleman who sat through The Maid 
of the Mountains 400 times. The 
nearest to this was a mere 200 visits 
to The Dollar Princess. Daly’s great- 
est triumph was The Merry Widow. 
The Maid of the Mountains ran longer 
but never had the Widow’s world-wide 
popularity. The Widow at one time 
was being played at over 400 Euro- 
pean theatres on the same night, “and 
at no single performance was there a 
record of failure.’’ Mr. Winslow says 
the play brought more than a million 
pounds to the box-office of Daly’s 
alone. 

But it was not to Daly's that 
Edwardes looked for his profits. His 
plays there often ran at a loss. 
“London,” he once 
said, ‘‘is not a source 
of profit to the 
producer of musical 
plays, because the 
salaries and rents 
are so enormous. It 
pays, of course, to 
produce in London 
because the adver- 
tisement given tothe 
piece by people who 
have seen it gives 
an enormous help to 
the companies I send 
to the provinces, 
America, Africa and 
Australia.” 

Towards its 
latter days Daly’s 
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ANGLING WAYS 


New, completely revised ond | 


enlarged Edition | 


Profusely illustrated with scores 
of beautifully executed diagrams, 
anglers will enjoy this book, 
while the novice could not wish 
for anything more complete and 
concise. 15’- net 


Alexander 


Wanless 
ANGLER’S CREEL 


With half-tone illustrations 


“There are few phases of angling 
which Mr. Wanless has not 
experienced.’’—Scotsman. “A 
generous creel.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
‘A fine mixed creel.’’—The Field. 
“The right spirit of angling is in 
him.’’—The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 816 net 


H. S. Joyce 
HOLIDAY TROUT 
FISHING 


“This is a book which we cannot 
recommend too highly to any 
novice and to many of more 
experience.’’—Game and Gun. 
816 net 


Francis B. 


Cooke 
YACHTING YARNS 


A first-rate volume of stories by 
one of the foremost fauthors ‘of 


yachting literature. 
Just out. 8/6 net 


Thomas 
Burke 


DARK NIGHTS 


A brilliant volume of stories by 
the famous author of Lime/iouse 
Nights. Just out. 7/6 net 


A. A. 


Thomson 


COTTAGE LOA! 


A refreshing and lively cor.edy 
by a National humorist and 
novelist. Just out. 8!" net 
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fell into the hands of James White, 
who was not, like Edwardes, a man of 
the theatre. He was a financier, not 
remembered with affection by the 
Lancashire cotton industry. Mr. 
Winslow has a weakness for anything 
th Daly’s, and I felt he was 





to do wi 
too kind to the memory of James 
White. Before committing suicide, 
White penned a turgid document. 
“J have entertained royalty, called 
dukes by their pet names . . .” and 
so on. | feel that Mr. Winslow is 
mistake in calling this last gasp of a 
speculator who has seen his money 
slip fron. him ‘fone of the most 
remari:. |e documents in the history 
of ‘De 1 :ofundis’ literature.” 

ne who had a great passion 
for D and the kind of shows it 
put on il want to have and to keep 
this boc«, for everything is listed in 
it and tucre are plenty of pictures of 
Daly’s {amous players. But the 
general ader may find it, especially 
towards ‘he end, a bit too “‘listy.” 
And it a bad omission, I think, 
seeing ¢ xt this is the “biography of 
a theat-e,” that there is no photo- 
graph © the hero. Incidentally, how 
much have clothes to do with 
“glamour’’? Some of the pictures of 


these famous stars raise the question 
in a sharp fashion. 


WOMEN NOVELISTS 

I have been reading the books of 
three women novelists this week: 
Carlotta Green, by Doreen Wallace 
(Collins, 8s. 6d.); The Ballad and the 
Source, by Rosamond Lehmann 
(Collins, 9s. 6d.); and The Bachelor, py 
Stella Gibbons (Longmans, 10s. 6d.). 
Each has merit, but each has a fault, 
and I should call these faults, respec- 
tively, tuo prosaic, too involved, and 
too long. 

I remember Miss Wallace’s early 
novels as having a fine suffusion of 
emotional feeling and a regard for 
beauty of expression. In the present 
novel none of this is to be found. 
The “plot” can be briefly stated. 
Carlotta, a young woman fresh from 
Oxford, takes her first job as a teacher 
at a secondary school in a country 
town. She meets there a middle- 
aged married novelist, whose hobby is 
picking up the school teachers and 
trying to seduce them. Carlotta, who 
has what are called “‘literary leanings’”’ 
and who is ready to try most things 
once “for the sake of experience,” 
allows him to go a long way before 
she calls halt. Happily a young man, 
much too nebulous to be called the 
“hero,” turns up at last and snatches 
her from the burning fiery furnace. 

Interspersed with this are some 
account of the school and some 
reflections on the difficulty of bridging 
the gulf between the lives of the poor 
and the sort of social atmosphere in 
which scholarships may land the 
cleverer of them. But essentially the 
story is simply of Carlotta’s physical 
reaction to a man’s approach and her 
recoil in “‘the nick of time.” It is all 
done with competence, with the 
business efficiency of a practised 
novelist, but without anything of 
“the unimaginable touch’? which 
8ives wings to the shoulders and breath 
to the nostrils. 


WHAT IS IT ABOUT? 
Miss Lehmann, on the other hand, 


keeps ber subject all the time at that 
point \here it is pervaded by the 
feeling ‘hat this is not merely a manu- 
script but an illuminated manuscript. 
And, ©: course, an artist’s prime job 
is to “ \luminate’’ what he handles. 
The wri ing itself is one of the means 
by whi a this result is reached; but 
‘tis n: the only means. The chief 
means 


s the quality of the writer’s 


spirit. Here the writing is consistently 
good and at times excellent. Phrase 
after phrase hits off precisely the 
moods of weather and of men and 
women and children, the feeling of 
things and the look of things. But if 
I were to try to tell you briefly what 
the book is about, as I have done with 
Miss Wallace’s book, I should fail, 
because I don’t know what it’s about. 

There is an old woman in it 
who, when young, ran away from her 
husband, and her child, Ianthe, was 
consequently taken from her. Ianthe 
led a hectic life, and she herself left 
husband and children, and now, the 
husband being dead, the children are 
living with their grandmother who is 
very rich and married to a dim old 
chap whose hand shakes because he 
drinks too much. 

There is a sense of something 
cursing the relationship of these three 
generations, and the author’s narrative 
method is to lift a corner of the curtain 
here and a corner there, to give half 
a hint and to stir up surmise; and all 
this is done through the mind of a 


very young imaginative child, who is | 


the narrator, and whose guesses will 
necessarily be wild and ill-informed. 
I could not help feeling that if the 
story had been begun at the beginning 
and straightforwardly told, it would 
have been more prosaic if less roman- 
tic. It was all a bit too cloudy for 
me, and I doubted, too, whether a 
child of 10 could ever have conducted 
the enormously long conversations 
here recorded, edging in her own 
questions with the sly skill of a K.C. 
One of these fabulous and unbelievable 
conversations occupies 74 pages. 

Despite all this, there is a feeling 
of something good as well as something 
unsatisfactory about the book—some- 
thing attempted on a scale whose 
heights have eluded the author’s 
reach. 


A WITTY OBSERVER 

Miss Gibbons’s book is about a 
well-to-do household during this 
present war. There is the bachelor of 
the title, his sister and his cousin. 
There is a Balkan refugee girl; a 
friend who for a time also has her son, 
an actor, living under the roof; and, 
as a visitor, there is a girl, recently 
mixed up in a divorce case, and now 
“in munitions.”’ On top of this hetero- 
geneous pile there comes as the last 
straw the bachelor’s prodigal father 
who hasn’t been seen for years, an old 
villain who lives by financing night 
clubs. 

A fine, mixed, ripe collection, 
each one carefully differentiated and 
all alive. It would be strange indeed 
if so witty an observer of the human 
comedy as Miss Gibbons did not get 
much out of this. She does; it is one 
of the best of her books, but, I thought, 
rather long for its breadth and depth. 


e 


THE MUSES AND CATS 
OVE and understanding of cats 
are responsible for the two best 
poems, Attabiyah and Hiddigeigei, in 
E. B. W. Chappelow’s Salute to 
the Muses (British Authors’ Press,). 
It will be news to many that our 
everyday ‘‘tabby’”’ cat derives its 
name from a quarter of medieval 
Baghdad, and from certain silk stuffs 
manufactured there and popular in 
England up to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Mr. Chappelow’s second cat, 
with the equally imposing name, was 
nothing but a disheartened black stray 
until the author developed his per- 
sonality by surrounding him with 
affection and comprehension. Other 
pleasing poems are On a Modern 
Traditionalist Poet, Non Omnis Moriar 
and the poem beginning : 
Now God be praised that beauty 
In many shapes is found. y yy fF. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS 


Two October Books 


H. J. C. Grierson and J. C. Smith 


A CRITICAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH POETRY 


This is a book to own, dip into and browse 
over. It covers 1,200 years of English poetry 
and is written for the enjoyment of ordinary 
poetry lovers as well as for scholars. 21s. net 


Bernard Darwin 


BETWEEN 


TWO WARS 


In this delightful survey Mr. Darwin de- 
scribes fully the period between the wars— 
the ups and downs of the game, the innova- 
tionsand developments, the exciting person- 
alities and terrific matches. 16 plates. 15s. net 


























forthcoming 


VIRGINIA COWLES 


How America is Governed 


utter aici press 





As an American citizen, Miss Cowles has first-hand knowledge of 
her subject, as a London resident of some years’ standing she is 
conversant with the type of question English people are asking; 
and as.a journalist she knows how to tell her story ! 


Illustrated. 


Ready shortly. 


MARIE WORSLEY 
They Build a Bridge 


8s. 6d. net. 


This powerful novel, set against the vivid background of the 
American Civil War and based on the history of the author’s own 
family, is written as a tribute to Anglo-American friendship. 


Ready shortly. 


8s. 6d. net: 


RICHARD ST. BARBE BAKER 


| Planted Trees 


No one is better qualified to write about trees than Richard St. 
In this vigorous autobiography he imparts to the 
reader his own intense zeal and enthusiasm for every aspect of 


Barbe Baker. 


forestry. 


Profusely illustrated. 


Ready shortly. 
Ed. by. SAMUEL LOOKER 


Richard Jefferies’ London 


10s. 6d. net. 


Widely recognised as one of our ablest interpreters of the 
English countryside, Jefferies reveals in these stimulating essays 
the fascination the great Metropolis held for him. Mr. Looker has 
rendered inestimable service to lovers of Jefferies by collating his 


London essays in a single volume. 


The first impression was over- 


subscribed long before publication; the second will be ready shortly. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Illustrations by E. E. Briscoe. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS DERMOT CONOLLY 


Left: Dress and jacket in worsted suiting, plum 

lines on clerical grey. Right: Grey blue tweed 

with large brown buttons and a skirt with a centre 
seam. Both Strassner 


(Right) Left; Grey blue and beaver brown check 

tweed with rounded lapels and round leather buttons. 

Right : Dark brown with a fly fastening on one side. 

At the back, a belt set ina panel. Both Creed at 
Fortnum and Mason 


HE tubular silhouette with the waistline lowered 

very slightly so that it is a fraction below the 

normal level is shown by both Molyneux and 

Hartnell. This has the effect of making the 
straight slim dresses, suits and topcoats look almost 
topheavy without overmuch padding or eccentricity of 
any kind. Shoulder padding, in fact, is inconspicuous, 
and the shoulder emphasis, another strong feature of 
the Winter fashions, is gained by epaulette seams, revers 
and yokes cut in one, collars, square plaques of yokes, 
coloured scarves, and by insets of grosgrain ribbon 
running over the top of the sleeve as Molyneux shows 
on one of his black frocks that is a great success. 


Eighty per cent. of the Molyneux clothes are black 
relieved by flashes and linings of maize or nasturtium 
reds. A closely fitting black topcoat is lined with 
flaming red; a black dress is given a vermilion grosgrain 
belt with the bodice pouching over very slightly and 
cut to two Vs in front through which the belt slots. The 
neckline is absolutely flat and plain. Over this goes a 
hip-length swing jacket in black duveteen. A black 


j 


~ 4 


— 





LONDON 
BOLLECTIONS | 


Cheviot suit has a roll collar, round spark] ig jet 
buttons and an ice blue blouse. Shoulder detz | ong 
beaver brown jersey tweed dress is given by a rv unded 
yoke with double seams and a brown grosgrain ‘ibbon 
binding the neat neckline and forming a bv tterfly 
bow. This dress has a panel running down the front, 
and three-quarter sleeves. Hartnell puts a flash of 
jade green at the throat of his short black velvet, 
gives it tiny green velvet cuffs on the long tight s:zeves, 
a dramatic jade green velvet turban twisted high on 
the forehead and a narrow strip of gold studding down 
the front of the bodice. A cinnamon brown tweed suit 
by Hartnell has neat revers cut in one with the yoke 
and a maize-coloured shirt. High rounded double 
revers take the eye to the top of the Creed topcoats ff 
that fit the waistline and often have a panel down the 
back and a belt between that is half the size of the 
usual seam-to-seam belt. Pockets inlet into the side 
seams are another novelty. 


Even with war-time restrictions, new fabrics 
continue to appear. The bordered suitings are a case 





In fine soft wool... A 
delightful and warm house- 
gown, with long or short 
sleeves, the original tucked 
waist gives a graceful line, 
tying at back. In good 
colours including sage 


een 
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green, pink, delphinium 
shades of blue, cherry, etc. 
In three sizes. 


15 ans. 





Debenham 
& Freebody 





rics 


case WIGMORE ST., W.| 


Debenhams Ltd. LANgham 4444 
























. an example 
taken from a 
variety of Scotch 
tweeds. Three 
deep pleats in front 
and useful pocket. 
In Chocolate 
Brown, Grey, Blue 
Heather, Dull Red, 
or Black. 


4 sizes, 














6 coupons, 
La | 
25) 9 There is in stock 
a large selection of 
well cut skirts in 
tweed and flannel, 


The rcv Autumn collection of 
Coats aiid | Sues is now available. 





PICCADILLY CIRCUS 
LONDON S.W.l 
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Check tweed suit in black, royal, 








crimson colourings. Suitable for 


town and country wear. 


18 coupons ENN 


€21: 7. 6d. 


PRINCES STREET EDINBURGH 


LimiTreo 
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in point. Women, early in the war, 
began to make their suits from the 
smooth, hard-wearing  suitings 
made for the men. The tailored 
dress and jacket was the next 
development. Suitings in a more 
pliable weave and light in weight 
were evolved to meet this fashion. 
Then came the bordered suitings 
which make up into most effective 
outfits of jacket and tailored dress 
or jumper suit with the border 
massed below the waistline. This 
Winter, superfine worsteds in ging- 
ham checks are shown for shirts 
and Winter frocks, in colours gay 
as cotton. The woollen squares 
are printed to look as clear and 
“etched” as a silk, and brilliant 
in colour. A new material for a 
topcoat is a tweed as soft as the 
famous camelhair but black as 
soot. Jerseys are checked like a 
tweed. Whipcord is made up by 
Creed in three browns, cinnamon, 
beaver brown and a coffee-bean 
brown, and in several weights. 
Fine beige whipcord makes car- 


digan suits, odd skirts, tams and berets. The fine Paisley woollens 
make up into excellent shirts. Marocains in spun-rayon, heavy and 
matt as a jersey, are shown by all the great model houses. 


HE dinner-dresses with very feminine bodices that are shown 

in all the collections are a complete contrast to the tailored 

tops either in wool, crépe or lamé that have been shown throughout 
the war. Molyneux slits his skirts and studs the yokes, epaulettes 
and sashes of his bodices with diamanté that looks like nail-heads. A 
short-skirted marocain is outlined on the hem, sleeves, polo collar, 
belt and pocket, with a single line of copper-coloured sequins. The 
soot-black tunics at Rahvis’s are draped and gauged elaborately 
on the tops, or have flaring peplums and soft-looking short sleeves. 
Hartnell shows an enchanting Empire black velvet with an 





Fur-lined cape leather gauntlets, and hand-made suede gloves, black or 


navy stitched white. The White House 


an atom of hair shows. 


round the face. 


tippets. 


by bows and rows of flowers in front. 
brocade are held in front by a large glittering brooch and the 
material is gathered into two wings in front like a bow. Not 
A high bonnet shaped rather like 3 
flower-pot is worn on the back of the head and has a veil floating 
Sequined skull caps are shown with matching belts 
and buttons on dark tailored frocks. 
Tassels and fringe are used in the collections almost by the 
mile. Rahvis attach fringe tassels to the frog fastenings of their 
cherry topcoat. Molyneux ties up his blouses with tassels. Black 
cloth coatfrocks drip with fringe; so do “fez” caps. Fringe is inlet 
uncut, into the front of black cloth topcoats. Pockets and elbow 
sleeves are finished by a tassel; so are a hundred caps and 


ankle-length sheath skirt an 
puff sleeves and narrow insets ¢ 
turquoise and_ silver outlinin, 
the curve of the bodice and th, 
sleeves. 

All kinds of exciting evenjn, 
hats are shown with these dresse; 
I have mentioned Hartnell’s ja¢, 
velvet turban. He also shows , 
black sequined ‘‘fez’”’ with a blac 
dress that has a twist of sparkling 
black sequins at the waist and 0; 
the point of the V_ décolleij 
Molyneux’s black grosgrain skull. 
cap with its gay fluttering tu. 
quoise bows is designed for hi 
short black dinner frock with 
circular skirt. This has ‘ts ow) 
jacket of black face ‘cloth and 
corded silk. Strassner is showing 






latticed Juliet caps in sequins and 


velvet. Erik make dinner bonnet} 
from mixed pastel ostrich tips. 


Beret bonnets in velvet are fitted 
flat on the-head at the back and 
are peaked high in front almos 
like the caps of the Congreve 
heroines. 


Turbans in sombre 


P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 





Mackinlays 
is known as 





‘Good, pure, piles 
food. A treat to eat- 
and easily digested. 
Baked by good Bakers everywhere. 


Lnquiries to: 
MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTD-IBROX -GLASGOW. | 





CROSSWORD No. 769 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 

(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 769, COUNTRY LIFE, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ not later than the 
first post on Thursday, October 26, 1944. 


NotTEe.—This Competition does not app!y to the United’ States. 
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23. Nothing in the steamship; this may save !t\’ 
7. Change, and it may suffer a later cne (9) 
28. Valley on the flank of a hill (5) 
30. The lark’s is not brought to heel (4 


ACROSS. 


1 and 3. Trio who heard the wind in the willow 


(4, 3,3 


» 4) 
9. Only half cultured (4) 
10. 
12. 
13. 


Barrie told what she knows (5, 5) 

This subject is not quite thee and me! (5) 

The yellow-hammer asks for a little bit oi 
bread and none of this (6) 

. Look for her in Madagascar (3) 


was mad (5) 
. “Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 
Than tir’d eyelids upon —.” 
—Tennyson (5, 4) 





. Beastly queens? (9) 

. The parvenu on the stairs? (5) 

. Is not the tale of one told swiftly? (3) 

. One may convert him into a rascal (6) 

. Rainbow describes it (2, 3) ‘ 

. Mine was asked where she was going to (6, 4 
. But not necessarily there and everywhere (# 
. Sun regrets (anagr.) (10) 

. The deer of saintly origin? (4) 


DOWN. 


. Make fun of the tortoise in the soup (4, ° 
. “TI have desired to go 
Where springs not fail 
And a few —.” : 
—Gerard Manley Hopkins (6,4 
. Do they plead the cause of a cat among doves: 
(9 





. Harmonise (5) bie 
. Daybreaks (with a chattering “early bird 
5 


. Electrical units on Government service? (4) 


. Mace-bearer (6) ; 

. One of 19, but not necessarily fatigued (3) 

. Negative defeat in the House? Well, Has 
gard’s Ayesha has most of it ! (4, 4, 2) 


5 

6 

7 . { 
8. Church dignitary can become old invader (+ 
11 7 

14 

16 


17, Buried in sand before it puts fort) a head 


(7, 3) 
20. Put the rest outside the train (9) 


. South African city largely urban ! (5) 


. What worlds away, exclaimed Bro vning (4 


ee 





SOLUTION TO No. 768. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of October 13, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—3, On top; 8, Not out; 9, Hooded; 10, Chasteners; 11, 
Tate; 12, Ice-cream; 14, Laical; 16, Oak and ash andelm; 18, Youths; 
20, Embraces; 23, Pint; 24, Rhetorical; 26, Revere; 27, Manger; 28, 


Discs. DOWN.—1, Gothic; 2, Loss; 3, Othere; 4, Three Musketeers; 
5, Physalia; 6, North India; 7, Bertha; 12, Ivory; 13, Craft at sea; 15, 
Lamps; 17, Deserved; 19, Oliver; 21, Brooms; 22, Evaded; 25, Inns. 





L.A.C.W. B. T. Acheson, W. 


The winner of Crossword No. 767 is 

AF., 
Penlan, 

Chipstead, Surrey. 


What the academician did at the auction 
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They are given height 
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Town or Country wear 


a/Vems 












Our collection of fine 
Furs is probably un- 
equalled in London, 
and includes many 
beautiful models 
made of pre-war felts. 
Included also are some 
really lovely Silver 
Foxes which now re- 
am quire only one 
’ RM coupon. 
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j the personal 





} visit to Derrys. 
the ( Costumes— 





nlet, ; 
bon | ie 
a | Derry &loms 


sington W 


Pkun-teioeed in 
Tweeds of lovely 
Autumn shades of 
blues and browns, 
with plain collar in 
contrasting shade. 


Hip sizes 36, 38, 40 


5-16.9 


(18 coupons) 
i An example from a com- 
prehensive collection of 
suits of style and char- 
heit Second Floor. acter for all occasions. 





Fur Specialists since 1878. 





191-195 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
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An outstanding 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


is in quantity manufacture in Britain, Canada and Australia 


BOLD ENTERPRISE 


Forces owe even more than their design 


The battle honours achieved by British 
warplanes in every zone of the global war 
testify to the great and virile industry that 
stands as a background to the fighting 
air forces: 


‘Right up to the present day British official 


policy has entrusted. the design of all 
aircraft and engines to the individual 
companies of the aircraft industry—a 
system which has produced, among other 
rich dividends, bomber fleets carrying 
bigger unit war loads than any other Service 
in the world, fighters whose supremacy 
has remained unchallenged for five years 
and-flying boats which range the oceans. 


Most of the more successful warplanes 
and engines which equip the Empire Air 


Shas 





BY . THE. SOCIELY..-OF : BRITISH. ATRCRAEF CONSTRUCTORS 


to private enterprise. The genius of the 
industry’s designers frequently enables 
them to foresee, more clearly than the 
official technicians, the future operational 
requirements of the fighting Services. 
Thus are created the “ private ventures ” 
—aircraft and engines of which both 
specification and design have been evolved 
by the manufacturer and developed 
through his initiative. 


When its war task is completed, the 
British aircraft industry will direct to the 
pursuit of peaceful objectives the inventive 
genius, technical skill and adaptability 
through which air mastery in war has 
been achieved. 


sepals ig 


6 Sie ead ae mae 


** private venture’ production of the British aircraft industry—the de Havilland Mosquito ( Rolls-Royce Merlin engines) — 
Most versatile high-speed aircraft in service, equipped for duties ranging from night fighting to long-range heavy bombing, the Mosquito, 


* 





